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ROYAL-ATHENA GALLERIES 


Archaeological Antiquities—Coins of the Ancient World—Primitive Art 


Now conveniently located between Madison Avenue and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 





Left: Assyrian limestone bowl. Tanjara, Syria. ca. 9th century B.c. Height 10”. Center 
Alexandria, Egypt. ca. 3rd century B.c. Height 914”. Right: Islamic glazed bowl 
Diameter 151”. 


Left: Limestone sarcophagus cover. El-Minya, Egypt. Late Dynastic period. Height 51” 
Amlesh, Iran. Early 1st millennium B.c. Height 1134”, length 14” 
dess. Ashmunein, Egypt. Ptolemaic period. Height 1514”. 


Special introductory collections: 


1. 10 different classified Roman bronze coins $ 6.00 
2. 5 different selected Egyptian scarabs neces te nO 
3. 5 different selected Egyptian amulets...........00.0.00000 00 0c ccc cece cease .. 25.00 
4, 3 different Egyptian Graeco-Roman terracotta figurines OTe re! 
5. 3 different cuneiform tablets, cones..... 2.0.2.0... 0.2 ccc cece eee eeeeeeeeee 50.00 


V7e cordially invite you to visit our new galleries where we have on display thousands of antiquities 


priced from $3.00 to $5000.00 each with the emphasis on Graeco-Roman art of Egypt and the Near East. 
Our Gein: 


A CATALOG OF LURISTAN BRONZES AND EARLY ISLAMIC POTTERY (April 1960) 
A CATALOG OF LATE EGYPTIAN AND COPTIC SCULPTURES (May 1960) 
A CATALOG OF EGYPTIAN AND OTHER NEAR EASTERN ANTIQUITIES (November 1960) 1 00 
A CATALOG OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES (September 1959). 


A CATALOG OF GREEK AND ROMAN COINS (in preparation).......................... a 
A GUIDE TO ROMAN IMPERIAL COINS, Second Edition (November 1959)......-..-...-... 1.00 
ATTRACTIVE DISCOUNTS ALLOWED TO DEALERS AND MUSEUM STORES 
JEROME M. EISENBERG, Director 
24 East 80th Street, New York 21, New York Telephone YUkon 8-6178 


Hours: Monday through Saturday, 10:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. 


: Alexandrian marble head. 
. Nishapur, Iran. 9th century A.D. 





. Center: Terracotta animal. 
Right: Black granite statuette of queen or god- 
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To preserve our inheritance... | 
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are published and photographed. Even if it should sink | 


AT A TIME when we are far from sure that we have a 
future it may seem absurd to worry about the past, but 
if we do have a future we shall also need a past. Thus 
the preservation—trather, the rescue—of our material 
legacy from immediate danger is the subject to which 
this issue is devoted. The extent of the danger is made 
amply clear in every one of the articles presented here. 
The problems caused by construction of dams, highways, 
pipelines and new buildings besiege the archaeologist on 
every hand. 

Salvage archaeology is often a matter of national 
pride, but nationalism is not enough. As we see it, our 
inheritance from the past is not confined to that of the 
country in which we happen to live but embraces man’s 
achievements the world over. Hence we should all be 
concerned with preserving the remains of every civiliza- 
tion, as far as possible. This state of affairs, happily, now 
prevails in Egypt, where representatives of a dozen coun- 
tries are already at work, feverishly exploring, excavat- 
ing and recording. Most widely publicized has been the 
danger to the temples at Abu Simbel and Philae. But 
important as these are, there is a still greater danger to 
antiquities in general—the peril of destroying sites 
which are unknown. In dramatic appeal Abu Simbel is 
unequaled, but Abu Simbel is famous and its monuments 
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“Arc 
beneath the waters, its memory would not vanish. If,| tanfe 0 
however, we allow the destruction of sites and mony.| archaeo 
ments which have not yet been explored and are a people 
known to modern times, we shall suffer an even greater} the wot 
loss. It is unfortunate that while the world focuses on | 
the great monuments, smaller bits of our universal herit-)| FoR T! 
age are daily eroded without being noticed. We must} erties ai 
not let this continue to happen. best of 
The symposium published here was presented at the | publica 
annual meeting of the American Association for the} develoy 
Advancement of Science in New York City, December Bibliog 
29, 1960. All the papers read at that session are in-| Archae 
cluded, and the only changes made are those needed to! Dividi 
adapt them for written rather than spoken presentation, | rica, A 
We urge our readers, and the non-professionals each is 
among them in particular, to study these articles care} vey is 
fully, with a view to learning how they can help in this ' functic 
crucial situation. Professional field archaeologists are} stracts 
coming to realize more and more that the assistance of | which 
amateur archaeologists is of vital importance if the re-| year. 
mains of the past are to be salvaged in time, and some of | _ in the 
these articles contain suggestions as to how they can} World 
help. As Dr. Cotter, the chairman and organizer of the} for Ar 
symposium, observed so cogently in a recent letter: ington 
F : d | bidder 
Ore VW Or Pee ia, 4 as tecl 
schola 
accout 
; | of wi 
FOR BETTER OR WORSE, the pulse of nationalism is now | sélicle 
quickening in every nation in the world. Certainly for | the P. 
better this sentiment has been focused upon the heritage | “Reve 
of the past and the monuments which represent it. Asaf jit. 5 
result, the preservation of historical sites has been a} |, yp, 
challenge willingly accepted by nations wealthy and | magn 
poor alike, some emphasizing the indoctrination of} jing, 
youth, others the lure of tourism or international good- Ma 
will, most combining it with some aspect of patriotic wats 
fervor. Summoned have been the scholarship, knowledge} 4... p 
and skills of historians, archivists, curators, preservation f i ms 
specialists, architects and, notably within the past half- peara 
century, archaeologists whose training is neither derived | proje 
solely from the investigation of Classical monuments} ss vs 
nor from the exploration of prehistoric sites. In short, | ebitins 
the new challenge has called the archaeologist and) ,:. 5, 
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“Archaeology is not just a polite pursuit of the dilet- 
tante or even a field exclusively that of the scholarly 
archaeologist. It is the responsibility of all thoughtful 
people who wish to maintain a necessary perspective in 
the world of today and that of tomorrow.” 


FoR THOSE who wish to keep abreast of new discov- 
eties and publications—no easy matter even with the 
best of intentions—we can recommend two excellent 
publications which between them cover archaeological 
developments all over the world. One is the Surveys and 
Bibliographies issued by the Council for Old World 
Archaeology. These have been published since 1958. 
Dividing the Old World—including Europe, Asia, Af- 
tica, Australia and the Pacific—into a number of areas, 
each is covered every second year. An introductory sur- 
vey is followed by a descriptive bibliography. The same 
function is now performed for the New World by Ab- 
stracts of New World Archaeology, the first volume of 
which (covering the publications of 1959) appeared this 
year. The COWA Surveys may be obtained as explained 
in the advertisement on page 312, the Abstracts of New 
World Archaeology ($3.50) by applying to the Society 
for American Archaeology, 1530 P Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


bidden him to be more versatile than ever before, both 
as technician and scholar, and to cooperate widely with 
scholars in other fields. This symposium brings forth an 
account, by a remarkably diverse panel of archaeologists, 
of widely diversified accomplishments. The following 
articles range from observations of a trained observer in 
the People’s Republic of China (where a heritage of 
“Revolution” is evoking a passionate nationalism the 
like of which the American Revolution never conjured 
in the U.S.A.) all the way to an evaluation of the proton 
magnetometer as a means of exploring where labor and 
time are precious and land is limited for digging. 

Major emphasis, however, remains upon archaeolog- 
ical site salvage as the most urgent requirement for 
the preservation of man’s monumental heritage, national 
or supernational. This urgency results from the disap- 
pearance of evidence beneath the waters of flood control 
projects, the wrecking of ancient sites and structures 
to make way for urban renewal and, in general, the 


} utilization of more and more land for cultivation, for 


ait fields, for roads, factories, car parks, assorted dumps 





APPROPRIATING the words of Dr. William F. Albright: 
“We invite the reader to forget the pressures and frus- 
trations of our day while he loses himself in the ro- 
mance of a freshly discovered past,” we shall mention a 
few books of general interest, besides those reviewed in 
the book section. Digging for History, by Edward Bacon 
(John Day, $10) is the book in which these words of 
Dr. Albright appear. Compiled from articles in The 
Illustrated London News, the volume offers an excellent 
bird’s eye view of “archaeological discoveries through- 
out the world, 1945-59” (the book’s subtitle). Another 
book compiled from a journal is the Biblical Archaeol- 
ogist Reader (Quadrangle Books, $6.75). Many important 
articles are republished in full; those interested in bib- 
lical archaeology will find it a rewarding volume. A new 
edition of Kathleen Kenyon’s Beginning in Archaeology 
will interest our young readers. The information con- 
cerning university training has been brought up to date 
(Praeger, $2.45 paperback, $4.75 cloth). Two small 
booklets worth more than their price are Ancient Por- 
traits from the Athenian Agora and Amphoras and the 
Ancient Wine Trade. These are the fifth and sixth of an 
excellent series, well illustrated (American School of 
Classical Studies, c/o Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, N. J., $0.50 each). 


and an infinite variety of other intrusions by popula- 
tions burgeoning upon the land. The angel of the back- 
ward look has to search hard to find a place to alight. 

Solutions which will save a maximum of historic sites 
are simple in theory, expensive in practice and often 
impractical in fact. Even when limited funds are finally 
gathered for archaeological salvage, there looms a dearth 
of trained archaeologists. Many willing groups of ama- 
teurs exist who may take pleasure and pride in contrib- 
uting their services gratis or for essential expenses, but 
they must be competently led, and the professional is 
called upon to contribute his services when he is often 
paid no more than the junior grades of landscape archi- 
tects, planners and engineers whose services are devoted 
primarily to altering the landscape. Yet the intelligent 
cooperation of the amateur archaeologist remains the 
best hope of nourishing the cause of conservation and 
reminding elected office-holders of the national duty to 
preserve the story of the past. The informed and inter- 
ested layman and the professional archaeologist here 
join hands in a common effort—JOHN L. CoTTER. 











SALVAGIS 


IN RIVER BASINS 





A WORLD 


VIEW 


JOHN O. BREW 


SINCE THE BEGINNING OF TIME the rivers of the world 
have been highways, routes of travel along which trade 
and migration have passed, bringing at first people, then 
higher and higher civilizations. Many of the develop- 
ments which led to the growth of culture occurred in 
the river valleys. Wherever innovation appeared, on the 
seacoasts, in the mountain fastnesses of the interior or 
along its own banks, it was the river which diffused it 
over the face of the ancient world. 

When one thinks in this vein, great rivers come to 
mind—the Nile, the Tigris-Euphrates, the Indus, the 
Yangtze, the Missouri-Mississippi, the Amazon, the 
Yenisei and the Ob. These were the highways which 
brought people from the imputed cradle-lands of central 
Asia and continental Africa to the eventual locales of 
our major civilizations. Along these rivers, and at their 
mouths and in their deltas, are to be found the earliest 
towns, the places where man first learned to adapt his 


Left: Archaeologist at work with the reservoir waters rising at 
hi; back. The site being excavated is in the Tiber reservoir 
area on the Marias River in Montana. Photograph courtesy 
River Basin Surveys, Smithsonian Institution. 
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SA LVAG E continued 


skills to cooperative living and to bring to fruition the 
arts he had so patiently learned during the long grim 
struggles of thousands of Palaeolithic years. So with 
leisure time, surplus crops and domestic animals, the 
great civilizations of Egypt, Mesopotamia, India and 
China were born. These oligarchic, militaristic and strati- 
fied societies then diffused, with the continuing develop- 
ment of transport and other technologies, from isolated 
fluvial communities to sub-continental confederacies and 
empires. Even after the conquest of the sea and the 
plains, the focus often remained in the river valleys. 
The great centers and capitals were often neither on the 
coasts nor in the hinterland but at those points on the 
great rivers where the first ford or the first bridge was 
to be found. The first feasible crossing of a river was 
often the location of the largest market, but other towns 
were to be found at other natural crossings as one pro- 
gressed upstream, and an important city almost always 
occurred where two great rivers came together, again 
with the complement of crossing and radiating roads. 

This has been the pattern in the river valleys since 
the dawn of the Neolithic. It has been followed in the 
New World as well as in the Old. Eighty per cent of 
the archaeological sites on our Great Plains are on the 
banks and along the terraces of the river valleys. Even 
in our forested Northwest the more important prehis- 
toric towns showed a strong preference for the Columbia 
River. 

All this is now being changed, and extensively. The 
cause is modern technology. The purposes are flood 
control, irrigation and the generation of hydro-electric 
power. Dams are appearing everywhere, in all con- 
tinents except Antarctica. The physiography and, there- 
fore, the ecology of much of the surface of the earth is 
being radically altered. The pools which the dams are 
creating are no millponds. The Oahe reservoir in North 
and South Dakota will be 308 miles long. The lake 
behind the new High Dam at Aswan will be almost as 
long and, because of the nature of the terrain, even 
wider. Many of the deep canyons of the Colorado will be 
filled with water and then silt, which will eventually 
harden into rock. 
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Because of mankind’s penchant for stringing towns 
and farms along a river’s bank, these lakes are inundating 
thousands upon thousands of archaeological, historic and | 
modern sites. The present population of Nubia, both in 
Egypt and in the Sudan, lives almost exclusively on the | 
edge of the Nile. Observed from the deck of the mail 
steamer, hardly a gap is seen between the houses on ' 
either side during a day’s run. The Dynastic and pre- 
historic peoples hugged the river, too. Therefore, the 
new Aswan Dam will inundate the entire human record } 
of ancient and modern Nubia. This is an extreme case 
because of the peculiar local physiography of the Nile 
Valley, but the degree of destruction is approximated ' 
elsewhere. Every known site of some of our prehistoric | 
cultures in the Missouri Basin is going under water, if | 
it is not already there. 

To meet this threat, salvage archaeology has been de- 
veloped. The ideal pattern is a complete survey of the 
entire pool area, followed by testing and excavation of 
a sufficient number of sites to preserve the record for | 
posterity. Obviously all cannot be saved. The formula 
generally applied calls for the excavation of ten to 
twenty-five per cent of the sites, depending upon their | 
cultural range and upon the number of similar sites, if 
any, which will remain available for study outside the 
pool. 

The problem posed for the archaeological profession 
by this challenge is both tremendously difficult and 
highly exciting. If our heritage from the past is to be 
preserved, funds must be provided far in excess of those 
previously available. And even when the money is forth- 
coming, in many cases the trained manpower is not to | 


be found. 


APPROPRIATELY ENOUGH, salvage archaeology as an 
organized affair began in the Nile Valley. The first dam 
at Aswan was completed in 1902, and in 1907 it was 
decided to increase the height. In connection with these 
projects the first systematic survey and excavation of 
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archaeological sites along the Nile was inaugurated by | 
George Reisner, who was succeeded by Cecil M. Firth. | 
Excavation of all Dynastic sites considered important had | 
been completed within the pool area by the time the } 
second stage was finished in 1911. In 1929 it was de- i 
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cided to raise the height of the dam again. This time 
Walter B. Emery surveyed and excavated for three years 
within the areas to be inundated. The dam now under 
construction will raise the water level another two hun- 
dred feet, and everything left in Nubia will be gone. 

Because archaeological sites outside the Mediterranean 
and the Near East have only recently come to have high 
value in the public conscience, salvage programs in other 
parts of the world have developed only during the last 
two decades. Sweden and Russia are the leaders in the 
Old World, with established procedures and _ liberal 
government support. In Holland a similar development 
has transpired, although there are no great river basins. 
Large areas in the old Zuider Zee are being reclaimed for 
farming and settlement, and systematic survey and ex- 
cavation is applied to the new land as the water is 
pumped off it. 

The largest and most elaborate program of archaeolog- 
ical salvage is that of the United States Government, 
operated by the National Park Service and the Smith- 
sonian Institution working under formal agreements 
with the construction agencies, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Corps of Engineers, and the licensing 
agency, the Federal Power Commission. The archaeolo- 
gists have received, throughout, support and valuable 
assistance from these agencies. The magnitude of the 
problem is indicated by the fact that when the archaeolo- 
gists of the country organized in 1945 the Committee 
for the Recovery of Archaeological Remains, with the 
assistance of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
108 dams had already been authorized on the main stem 
and the tributaries of the Missouri alone. All other 
major river basins and many of the minor ones had their 
quota as well. It was obvious at the outset that the 
Federal Government could not do this stupendous job 
alone. One of the most satisfying aspects of the program 
is that we have received the enthusiastic cooperation of 
over sixty state, private and local universities, archaeolog- 
ical and historical societies, museums and power com- 
panies, which have made surveys and conducted excava- 
tions with their own staffs and often with their own 


funds. 


IT Is A GREAT TEMPTATION to launch into a catalogue of 


the results, but I shall merely give a few approximate 
statistics. Archaeological, historical and palaeontological 
surveys have been conducted in over three hundred 
reservoirs in nine-tenths of our states. Over ten thousand 
sites have been located and recorded. These include 
prehistoric villages, burial grounds, quarries, fur-trading 
posts, military forts, pioneer cabins and early frontier 
settlements. Five million specimens have been recorded, 
and this is a problem in itself. 

During the first few years of the program there was 
considerable academic resistance and opposition. It was 
felt by some that the shot-gun nature of salvage archaeol- 
ogy was detrimental to scholarship. The way in which 
the river basin studies have developed, with their geo- 
logical, physiographic, chronological and ecological ad- 
juncts, has effectively disposed of this criticism. In an 
area such as the American Southwest, when one views 
the river basin studies and adds to them the results of 
highway salvage and pipeline salvage, it is seen that 
archaeology has progressed at a rate which would not 
have been likely during many decades or perhaps even a 
century of sporadic digging. 

The archaeologists of the United States have a right 
to be proud. Salvage archaeology has progressed far 
from a mere emergency rescue operation. But I do not 
wish to give the impression that all is perfect—far from 
it. Much has been lost, and with the constant step-up of 
technological progress and the frightening development 
of the population explosion, we are constantly falling 
behind. Construction is rapidly eating into all our open 
lands, farmers are plowing deeper, cities are expanding 
everywhere. If more and more important pieces of our 
archaeological heritage are not to be lost forever our 
efforts must be largely increased, much more money must 
be appropriated and more excavators must be trained for 
the work. 





THE AUTHOR was born in Massachusetts and studied at 
Dartmouth College (B.A. 1928) and Harvard University (Ph.D. 
1941). Associated with the Peabody Museum of Harvard since 
1930, he has been Director since 1948. Dr. Brew has con- 
ducted excavations and research in Utah, Arizona and New 
Mexico. He is now President of UNESCO International Com- 
mittee for Monuments, Artistic and Historical Sites and Ar- 
chaeological Excavations, and chairman of the U. S. National 
Committee for the Preservation of Nubian Monuments. 
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JOHN M, CORBETT 





A Goop BIT has been said or written about the number 
of reservoirs which have been archaeologically surveyed, 
the number in which detailed excavations have been 
made, the number of sites dug, the amounts of material 
of one sort or another which have been recovered. 
Statistics are boring and do not always reflect a true 
picture of either accomplishments or activities. I should 
like to discuss some of the problems involved in river 
basin salvage and, in broad terms, what has been ac- 
complished during the past fifteen years by this program, 
as well as where the current trends in this type of salvage 
may be leading us. 
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RIVER BASIN SALVAGE IN THE 
UNITED SINS — 


In 1946, when the National Park Service undertook 
to sponsor an Inter-Agency Archaeological Salvage Pro- 
gram, the concept of salvage archaeology was rather 
restricted. Work was limited to those areas most im- 
mediately threatened with inundation, and the subject 
matter was generally confined to archaeology, history 
and palaeontology. Because of great pressure at that time, 
as well as limited funds, the program consisted largely of 
jerking pots and bones from the ground as rapidly as 
possible. 

This was the period in which our most serious prob- 
lems were raising adequate funds and convincing the 
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Photographs courtesy River Basin Surveys, Smithsonian Institution 


Left: Oahe reservoir after partial flooding. The water level has been lowered 
and the resulting erosion of the shoreline is clearly apparent. This erosion 
damages many sites such as the one indicated by the circular depression at 
the edge of the reservoir, in the right foreground. Under the water in this 
photograph are fourteen other prehistoric village sites. 


Subsurface pit containing secondary burials, uncovered beneath a low mound 
in the Oahe reservoir area near Fort Yates, North Dakota. This site, like 
many others, will be under water when the reservoir is fully flooded in 1963. 


construction agencies that salvage work could be done 
without interfering with their activities and without their 
being charged for additional costs. Sites which lay ad- 
jacent to but just outside the exact maximum flood zone 
could not be investigated, even though data inherent in 
them might have added significantly to the total picture 
of that which was being destroyed. 

This is no longer true today. The program has shifted 
from one of merely salvaging material to one of securing 
data on a broad basis. That is, following careful analysis 
of survey material, an evaluation is made to determine 
which sites may solve problems or fill in gaps in the 


area's prehistory. We lost a considerable amount of 
material in the formative days of the program; the funds 
supplied by the Federal Government in recent years have 
been much more ample, and in cases like that of the 
Upper Colorado project we have actually been able to get 
parties out into the field reasonably ahead of construction 
deadlines so that they had an opportunity to plan, and 
then put into effect, a salvage operation along these 
broader lines. 


MUCH cRITICISM has been leveled at the Government 
for ruthlessly wiping out our historical and prehistoric 
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Foundations of Post Headquarters building at Fort Sully II, one of the historic frontier posts actively occupied by troops in 
the nineteenth century. This site will be under water in 1963. The rising water of the Oahe reservoir can be seen in the back- 
ground, where it almost reaches the tops of the trees which formerly bordered the river. 


RIVER BASIN 6oontinued 


heritage through its reservoir construction activities. On 
the contrary, we should be grateful to the Government 
on two counts: it has supplied funds which have made 
possible a massive attack upon the prehistory of this 
country (for example, in the past fifteen years almost 
two million dollars have been invested in the Missouri 
River Basin alone—under normal conditions an amount 
not likely to have been expended in this area during the 
next fifty years) and it has forced archaeologists not 
only to investigate unappealing areas but also to take 
stock of their methods and techniques. Today the ar- 
chaeologist realizes that more is at stake than mere bones 
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and sherds. Instead of a slow accumulation of knowledge 
site by site, year by year, with excavations often unrelated 
to previous ones, the emergency situation has compelled 
archaeologists to recognize problem areas and to plan 
their work accordingly. 

Nowhere is this fact better illustrated than in the Glen 
Canyon reservoir of the Upper Colorado River project 
in Arizona and Utah, as shown by William Adams’ re- 
cent report, “Ninety Years of Glen Canyon Archaeol- 
ogy.” Starting with Major Powell in 1869, thirty-seven 
expeditions have either partly or-wholly concerned them- 
selves with the archaeology of this area. For the most 
part all this work was non-cumulative. Prior to 1957 no 
effort had ever been made to define the environmental 
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and cultural variables and then to sample the area in 
terms of them. Many times, instead, expeditions visited 
the same canyons and sampled the same sites—an un- 
fortunate and costly duplication. The areas investigated 
were those easiest of access or most pleasant in which 
to work, with the result that the difficult places and the 
hot, dry, treeless basins were generally ignored. Yet it 
has been in these more desolate areas that recently a far 
larger number of sites has been found. Today, as a result, 
there is not a single canyon or mesa explored before 
1957 that does not have to be resurveyed in the course 
of the Glen Canyon salvage work. 

Excellent work is also going on in other river basin 
areas. Once the salvage program was well launched and 
funds became available on a reasonably continuing basis, 
archaeologists realized that it was vital to adopt a broad 
problem approach and to draw upon other disciplines 
which would help develop the full picture. In the 
Missouri River Basin, in addition to carrying out the 
normal salvage work, the Smithsonian Institution has 
developed a cooperative geochronological program in 
which four aspects—Carbon 14 dating, tree-ring analy- 
sis, geoclimatology and fossil pollen analysis—are all 
used in conjunction with the usual archaeological tech- 





niques to develop a sound and orderly framework of 
major cultural events into which the multitudes of sites 
may later be fitted. The focal point of the program is the 
major cultural manifestations of the area rather than 
dating of individual sites. 

Also in the Missouri Basin the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion last year undertook a large-scale attack upon the 
problem of the physical identity of prehistoric skeletal 
material. A physical anthropologist and his assistant not 
only visited all the field parties, to study the material 
currently being excavated, but also went to all the in- 
stitutions which have skeletons excavated from the Mis- 
souri Basin. In all, they took measurements on some 
twenty-five hundred prehistoric Indians. 

In the Chattahoochee Basin, Harold Huscher, survey- 
ing for the Smithsonian in the very large Walter F. 
George reservoir, has outlined numerous problem areas, 
including early and late historical sites of the Lower 
Creeks. Excavation of certain identifiable sites will add 
greatly to our knowledge of the ethnohistory of the 
area. Basing their work on this survey, teams from the 
Smithsonian and other cooperating institutions, under 
contract with the Park Service, are attacking the salvage 
work on a problem-oriented basis. Sites are chosen not 
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because of potential archaeological riches but on the 
basis of the information they may be expected to yield, 
which will fill in missing pieces of the total picture. 

L. C. Cressman, working the Oregon side of the Co- 
lumbia River, has approached the question of salvaging 
materials from two large reservoirs there—the Dalles 
and the John Day—in the same way. His work has con- 
tributed significantly to knowledge of the prehistory of 
the area, especially his excavations near Lock and Dam 
No. 2, where a deep stratified site extended the range 
of Columbia Basin prehistory back to about 9500 B.c. 
This work also indicated that the riverine culture had 
considerable time depth. 


Two OTHER IMPORTANT TRENDS have been developing 
gradually over the past fifteen years. One is the concept 
that salvage archaeology is not entirely the responsibility 
of the Federal Government. At the start it was generally 
felt that since the Government was responsible for much 
of the construction work which was causing these losses, 
it was therefore basically responsible for the salvage. 
While this is essentially true, many of the institutions 
which have cooperated in this program have found that 
they benefit in more than just returns of scientific data. 
At first, several institutions did what they could within 
their own limited resources. Starting about 1950, how- 
ever, more ample funds became available, especially in 
the Missouri Basin, and it was possible to supplement 
the work through contracts or other agreements. This 
made it possible for these institutions, which also con- 
tinued to utilize their own resources, to mount full-scale 
summer field parties and often to offer summer courses 
for training future archaeologists. The materials re- 
covered formed valuable bodies of data on which stu- 
dents could work during the academic year. Many uni- 
versity departments have been built up and expanded as 
a result of this cooperative salvage work. Since the 
institutions frequently contributed as much in cash or 
equivalent services as did the Government, this was an 
excellent device to extend the amount of actual progress 
in salvage. But it was not, and is not, an end or perfect 
solution in itself; care must be exercised that the co- 
operating institutions do not become overloaded or too 
far diverted from their normal research activities. 

The second point is the recent emphasis upon the use 
of archaeology as a valuable tool in historical research 
and upon the part that archaeology can play in develop- 
ing critical ethnohistorical data. History and archaeology, 
which some years ago were rather unhappy bedfellows, 
now seem to have achieved a high degree of marital 
bliss. A good percentage of the excavation, especially in 
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the Missouri Basin, has been in historical sites. Some- 
times there have been questions as to the identity or 
location of sites which only investigations in the ground 
could solve. In other cases new light has been cast on 
old documents, or information not contained in the 
literature has been revealed. Most fascinating to the an- 
thropologists are the Indian sites of the historical period, 
where European contacts and pressures upon Indian 
culture can best be seen, as among the remains of the 
Hidatsa, Mandan and Arikara tribes on the upper Mis- 
souri River. 

In just the last few years a third interesting trend has 
begun to develop: the possibility of undertaking salvage 
of all possible scientific data within a reservoir area, not 
just the archaeological, palaeontological and historical. 
Precedent for such all-inclusive salvage exists in foreign 
countries, notably Sweden and Rhodesia. Here in the 
United States, as a part of the Glen Canyon project, 
special funds were made available for an ecological 
study of the canyon, since several entire life zones were 
going under water. In cases of this kind follow-up funds 
are also necessary over a long period of time, in order to 
study the after-effects. In some cases families or even 
whole communities may have to be moved. Important 
sociological data may be lost. For example, when the 
Dalles reservoir on the Columbia River was finally filled 
with water, the last of the Celilo Indians moved inland 
and a unique cultural entity disappeared forever. 
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Over the past fifteen years, therefore, we have seen | 


the policies in regard to salvage archaeology change 
from the idea of just saving materials to the idea of solv- 
ing problems on a larger basis, and we can see the be- 


ginnings of an even broader approach in the possibility | 


of salvaging all types of scientific data. There is one 
other trend which may develop. We are accumulating a 
tremendous amount of data and information which is 
available for cross-discipline studies in a number of 
separate places. At some time in the near future all this 
data will have to be collated, indexed and made avail- 
able, possibly by the use of some national punch-card 
system. Such an undertaking, particularly keeping the 
data collation system up to date, is a tremendous one, 
and it will be a project equal to the salvage effort itself. 
But if this information and the data are not made avail- 
able to all concerned, then we might just as well leave 
them buried in the ground beneath the reservoir waters. 





DR. CORBETT is a graduate of the University of California 
(B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939) as well as of Columbia University 
(Ph.D. 1951). He has conducted research and excavations in 
the Southwest (1935-1939), in Ecuador and Peru (1941) and 
in the Southeast (1947-48). Since 1948 Dr. Corbett has been 
in the Washington office of the National Park Service, where 
he is now Chief Archaeologist. 
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WILLIAM A. RITCHIE 


ON JUNE 29, 1956, with the passage of Public Law 627, 
also known as the Federal-Aid Highway Act, the United 
States Government initiated a colossal fifteen-year road 
construction program, estimated to cost approximately 
fifty billion dollars. 

In brief, the act provides for increases in regular fed- 
eral aid for primary and secondary roads throughout the 
country, on a matched dollar basis with the states, and 
additional funds for road building in the national parks 
and forests and on Indian reservations; and in the major 
provision it designates forty-one thousand miles of exist- 
ing highways, or those still to be constructed, as the ‘“Na- 








SALVAGE PROBLEMS 


tional System of Interstate and Defense Highways.” For 
this latter road system the act authorizes the use of fed- 
eral-aid funds of up to ninety per cent, with the states 
contributing only ten per cent of the cost of new con- 
struction within their respective boundaries. 

Recognizing the inevitable damage to scientific data 
inherent in this gigantic earth-moving plan, the Eighty- 
fourth Congress, which passed the federal-aid bill, in- 
cluded a provision for the salvage of such data under 
Section 120, entitled “Archaeological and Paleontological 
Salvage,” which states: ‘‘Funds authorized by this title, 
to be appropriated to the extent approved as necessary by 
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Double-walled kiva north of Gallup, New Mexico (site LA 4470), now destroyed in digging material for 
highway construction. Photograph courtesy *fuseum of New Mexico. 
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Masonry pueblo destroyed by forest road near Reserve, New Mexico. Photograph courtesy Museum of New Mexico. ; 
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the highway department of any State, may be used for 
archaeological and paleontological salvage in that State 
in compliance with the Act entitled “An act for the pres- 
ervation of American antiquities,’ approved June 8, 1906 
(34 Stat. 225), and State laws where applicable.’’ This 
statute and the memoranda which interpret it constitute 
the legal basis for the current highway salvage program. 

While the background of this legislation is to be 
found in the experience of W.P.A. (Works Progress 
Administration) in archaeological salvage, particularly 
in the Tennessee Basin, and in the River Basin Surveys 
after the war, the actual mechanics of the current pro- 
gram derive directly from the salvage plan begun in 
1954 by the New Mexico Museum, the State Highway 
Department of New Mexico and the Bureau of Public 
Roads, U.S. Department of Commerce. The New Mexico 
experiment proved so successful that it provided a basic 
pattern for the policies of the Bureau of Public Roads 


Pit-house discovered in roadway near Taos, New Mexico. Photograph courtesy Museum of New Mexico. 





regarding highway salvage archaeology throughout the 
country. 

In 1955, at the instigation of the New Mexico group, 
the U.S. Controller General ruled that use of federal 
funds for highway salvage was legal, thus paving the 
way for the inclusion of Section 120 in the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956. 

For the purpose of clarifying the responsibilities of 
the various agencies concerned in the administration, in- 
terpretation and operation of Section 120, a “Policy and 
Procedural Memorandum (PPM 20-7)”’ was issued on 
October 19, 1956, by the Commissioner of Public Roads. 
For the archaeologist the most significant item of this 
memorandum is the authorization of the use of federal- 
aid funds to reimburse the states for a portion of the 
cost of archaeological salvage performed within the 
“road-prism’”’ on all federal-aid projects. There are, how- 
ever, specific limitations, the most salient of which is the 
restriction in the use of such funds for conducting pre- 
liminary surveys of highway rights-of-way, in advance of 
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road building, for the purpose of locating archaeological 
remains, an essential operation if the salvage work is not 
to interfere with the contractor's scheduled construction 
plans. This restriction proved to be a major hindrance 
in launching highway salvage throughout the country. 

In order to publicize Section 120, and to stimulate or 
assist the development of highway salvage undertakings 
on a broad scale, the Society for American Archaeology 
established in 1956 a Committee for Highway Salvage 
Archaeology, headed by Fred Wendorf, Archaeologist of 
the New Mexico Museum, who, with the assistance of 
W. J. Keller, the New Mexico District Engineer for the 
Bureau of Public Roads, had been primarily responsible 
for the formulation and execution of the New Mexico 
plan. Representative archaeologists were chosen for areas 
coinciding with regional highway commissioners’ divi- 
sions. This committee met in Santa Fe, New Mexico, in 
January 1958, and shortly thereafter it issued a brochure 
entitled “A Guide for Highway Salvage Programs in 
Archaeology, History and Paleontology.” Widely dis- 
tributed, this publication proved of much help, especially 
in the states where highway salvage was still in the plan- 
ning stage. 

The Society for American Archaeology made no at- 
tempt to set up a salvage program of its own, since un- 
der the provisions of Section 120 this was the preroga- 
tive of the individual states. There is, however, nothing 
mandatory about the act, and the use by the states of 
federal-aid money in highway salvage has certain prereq- 
uisites besides the enabling legislation. In the first place, 
the state highway department must be willing to comply, 
and thus must be persuaded, if necessary, of the value 
of archaeological salvage, and also reassured that recov- 
ery activities need not interfere with its construction 
schedules. 

Equally essential is an institutional sponsor both in- 
clined and able to collaborate with the highway construc- 
tion agency. This requires a competent staff archaeologist 
on a full-time basis, together with funds to support him 
while engaged in the preliminary rights-of-way surveys, 
and later in the laboratory research and interpretation of 
his data, since without the latter steps excavated materials 
are likely to become of little scientific value. No federal- 
aid provision was originally made for these aspects of 
the recovery program, the reimbursable costs being in- 
terpreted to include salary and wages for trained person- 
nel while engaged in the actual salvage operation, plus 
the cost of minor tools and supplies, and the use of the 
contractor's heavy road-building machinery. 

Few states were equipped with either the extra per- 
sonnel or the funds to divert from regular budgetary re- 
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quirements in order to meet the exigencies of highway 


salvage. The Society for American Archaeology made 


vain attempts to secure private foundation grants for the 
purpose of financing, in particular, the indispensable 
preliminary survey work of the sponsoring institutions 
necessary to get a program under way. Its consultations 
with the Commissioner of Public Roads in Washington 
were, however, more successful, resulting in the liber- 
alization of the provisions previously established. 

In a modified BPR “Policy and Procedure Memoran- 
dum 20-7,” issued on August 24, 1959, to supersede the 
aforementioned memorandum of October 19, 1956, four 
important new provisions were set forth, viz., (1) sal- 
vage work was authorized to the edge of the right-of- 
way instead of being confined to the “road-prism,” (2) 
salvage work could be extended to include material or 
borrow-pits in public ownership, (3) preliminary sur- 
veys were made possible with federal participation, and 
(4) research projects involving an inventory of archae- 
ological sites on or along highway rights-of-way would 
be eligible for federal-aid participation when included in 
any inventory phase of state highway planning which is 
financed from 112% planning funds. The first use of 
this provision has recently been announced by the Mu- 
seum of New Mexico, which has signed a research con- 
tract for $51,000 with the New Mexico Highway De- 
partment to make an inventory of archaeological and 
historical sites situated within a thousand feet of the 
highway on some five thousand miles of roads in New 
Mexico. It is being paid for with the 114% planning 
funds (personal communication from Dr. Wendorf). 

It should now be possible for most states to participate 
effectively in the highway salvage program. The spread 
of this activity has been slow, and many false starts and 
half-hearted plans have been undertaken. Currently it is 
reported that large-scale programs are being carried out 
in twelve states—California, Oregon, Utah, New Mex- 
ico, South Dakota, Nebraska, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Oklahoma, Florida and Georgia; limited pro- 
grams are in effect in Colorado and Arizona, while in 
both Iowa and New York highway salvage is now get- 
ting under way. 





DR. RITCHIE was born in 1903 in Rochester, New York, and 
received his education at the University of Rochester (B.S. 
1936, M.S. 1938) and at Columbia University (Ph.D. 1944). 
From 1924 to 1949 he held various posts at the Rochester Mu- 
seum of Arts and Sciences. Since 1949 he has been associated 
with the New York State Museum and Science Service. Dr. 
Ritchie has conducted exploration of some seventy-five major 
sites in New York State, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vermont, 
Ontario and elsewhere. These have resulted in the discovery 
and elucidation of numerous prehistoric cultures, and in the 
achievement of a culture and chronology sequence for the New 
York State area. 
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Pipeline salvage. A prehistoric site is about to yield to the advancing bulldozer 
on the Transwestern Pipeline Company right-of-way in northern Arizona. A. P. 


Olson, Museum of Northern Arizona photo. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SALVAGE WORK has been conducted 
in Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico and Utah for a dec- 
ade, although its antecedents go back many years. Sal- 
vage operations here have arisen from various sources, 
ranging from agencies of the Federal Government and 
state and county commissions to private enterprise and 
individual citizens. These projects have been initiated 
primarily to comply with the various federal and state 
antiquities laws. 

Salvage programs in the Southwest are generally with- 
out depth in archaeological planning and needs: they are 
born of emergencies and limited as to time and area of 
operations. In some instances, however, as in long-term 


construction programs, some undertakings have been an- 
ticipated, outlined and programmed. Salvage archaeology 
in the Southwest is a valuable case study, and the con- 


ALEXANDER J. LINDSAY, JR. 


tributions made to general method and technique are 
worthy of description. 


AS EARLY AS 1887, H. S. Jacobs of the U.S. Geological 
Survey indicated the importance of preserving prehis- 
toric sites when he said: “Perhaps it may not be im- 
proper to suggest to the people and legislature of Arizona 
that these ruins of a vanished race are of sufficient value 
to science and history to warrant the passage of an act 
insuring them protection not only from human vandal- 
ism, but from natural decay.” Jacobs did not foresee the 
vast altering of the landscape that would take place 
years later, but his insight was keen, for the excavation 
of many ruins at the turn of the century came from his 
concern to prevent or inhibit vandalism. At the time 
Fewkes, Hough, Holmes and other anthropologists were 
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Highway salvage. Road culverts provide temporary housing for an archaeological salvage crew. 
J. R. Ambler, Museum of Northern Arizona photo. 


SOUTHWEST continued 


beginning their work in the Southwest, while T. Mitchell 
Prudden presented in Harper's a plea for governmental 
and private activity in Southwestern archaeological re- 
search. In the years which followed, the programs of 
pioneer explorers, of reconnaissance and collecting ex- 
peditions, and later of scientific research parties, laid the 
base which has proved so essential to recent salvage op- 
erations. Without it progress in Southwestern salvage 
would have been limited. Concern for conservation of 
sites, pride in the national heritage and realization that 
civilization was encroaching on prehistoric ruins were 
characteristic of the attitudes of the 1930's and 40's. 
Following World War II, various public works projects 
resulted from the tremendous expansion of population 
in southwestern and neighboring states. Thus the condi- 
tions for the rapid growth of salvage archaeology were 
reached about 1950. Much of the framework for admin- 
istration and planning in the Southwest rests on experi- 
ence gained by trial and error elsewhere, especially fed- 
eral salvage work in the Great Plains area and in the 
southeastern United States in the 1930's and later. 

A milestone in salvage operations came in 1950 
through the efforts of Jesse L. Nusbaum. His drive and 
skill produced a precedent for pipeline salvage archae- 
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ology. Through his success in kindling the interest of the | 


El Paso Natural Gas Company, a private enterprise, sal- 
vage operations were sponsored and contracted for by 


the company along the pipeline right-of-way which | 
crossed lands of the Navajo Indian Reservation and the | 


public domain. The effects of this three-year operation 
were initially threefold: it created a model for pipeline 
salvage, it demonstrated the feasibility and benefits of 
this kind of work, and it resulted in good will for the 
company and its representatives. Several years later it 
led W. J. Keller (New Mexico District Engineer, Bureau 
of Public Roads) and Fred Wendorf (Museum of New 
Mexico) to propose a similar precedent in New Mexico 
for highway salvage archaeology. The New Mexico pro- 
gram now serves as a standard for highway salvage. 
Pipeline, highway, river basin and reservoir salvage 
projects are among the better known Southwestern pro- 
grams. Less well known are surveys along railroad rights- 
of-way, on Military Maximum Security Bases, and in 
Forest Service lands, where ruins are located and marked 
prior to deforestation for juniper eradication. Salvage 
on power transmission line transects has been initiated 
this year in Arizona and New Mexico. Also worthy of 
mention are the activities of private persons in preserving 
evidence about to be destroyed by natural forces or local 
improvements, for example, the excavations of the Lehner 
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River basin salvage. Excavations at a prehistoric site buried in an alluvial terrace in Lower Glen Canyon. C. G 
Glen Canyon Project-Museum of Northern Arizona photo. 
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Highway salvage. Pit-house salvaged in realignment operation on Navajo Indian Reservation. 
J. R. Ambler, Museum of Northern Arizona photo. 
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Mammoth Site, an Early Man station located in southern 
Arizona. 

Library and laboratory research also has its place in 
site salvage. Important contributions have been made by 
using the records and materials of past expeditions as 
well as collections long forgotten or gathering dust while 
awaiting analysis. An instance is E. W. Haury’s study of 
Los Muertos and neighboring ruins in the Salt River 
Valley, southern Arizona, where the Hemenway South- 
western Archaeological Expedition excavated in 1887-88. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN PREHISTORIC SITE SALVAGE in 
the Southwest can be grouped into four categories as 
contributions to salvage archaeology in general. 


1. The pattern of salvage operations in the South- 
west has consisted of so-called linear and spot projects 
of the highway, railroad and pipeline programs. These 
are usually stop-gap measures restricted by exigencies of 
time and space, as contrasted with the large river basin 
projects. Despite criticism of the short-term projects, 
their accomplishments have been considerable. Benefiting 
from the experience of past generations of Southwestern- 
ists, the salvage worker today can integrate his data with 
less danger of error. The reports presented by Wendorf 
and others in Pipeline Archaeology (1956) exemplify 
this utilization of data for interpretation and reappraisal. 

Short-term projects have forced archaeologists to sur- 
vey and excavate in areas where extensive research has 
already been done, as well as to sample between these 
areas. Spatial limitations have compelled the investiga- 
tion of a wide range of sites which occur within the 
various rights-of-way. Accordingly, the archaeologist is 
obliged to make his reconstructions from somewhat ran- 
dom samples which in the aggregate contrast with “big 
ruin” archaeology and offer a truer picture of prehis- 
toric occupation. This has been the case on the Four 
Corners pipeline project, where deep-cutting trenching 
machines have exposed pit-house communities belonging 
to a horizon heretofore known in communal buildings 
with masonry above ground. These new data have re- 
quired a reappraisal of the Kayenta Anasazi settlement 
pattern in the Pueblo period. Pipeline and highway pro- 
grams in the Southwest tend to stimulate secondary work 
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but have achieved greatest recognition as models for sim- 
ilar programs elsewhere. 


2. Large projects such as river and reservoir opera- 
tions call for closely integrated, institutionally based pro- | 
grams of a fairly costly nature. The tendency in these 
large-scale operations is to collect both widely and in. | 
tensively, in order to amass the greatest amount of data 
in return for the least effort. This is because such opera- | 
tions cover a relatively large area and have an anticipated 
time limit. Here the survey and excavation program 
proceeds hand in hand with some orientation, far beyond 
the bounds of stop-gap measures. 

Institutionally supervised highway, pipeline and river | 
basin salvage has permitted the centralization of control, 
planning and programming, and the utilization of per- | 
sonnel and physical plants. Occasionally the salvage 
work has been incorporated into the existing research 
activities of an institution. This is the case at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, where the Glen Canyon project is coor- 
dinated with the Utah Statewide Archaeological Survey, 
although each maintains a separate operation. 

Assigning the responsibility for salvage work to agen- 
cies within each state has been rewarding. The fact that 
state museums have become repositories for materials 
and records collected is vitally important for further | 
salvage operations as well as for the continuation of 
independent non-salvage investigations. Basing an op- 
eration locally permits the development of broad objec- 
tives and further stimulates the search for clues to the 
human ecology of areas which are often remote and 
hence not investigated. This method is exemplified by 
the multi-disciplinary investigation of archaeological, bio- 
logical, geological and historical resources of the Navajo | 
Dam and Glen Canyon areas. ( 
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Manuals explaining background and techniques, usu- 
ally associated with large pipeline, highway and river 
projects, have had an effect on salvage work in the 
Southwest. Not only do they explain the who, what, when, 
where, why and how, but they afford a framework for 
what becomes in the field a widely scattered organization. 
Uniform procedures and controls such as are outlined in 
J. D. Jennings’ manual for his Glen Canyon Basin sal- 
vage program insure standards for uniformity of method 
and continuity, thus promoting a successful operation 
and utilization of records and materials. 4 

Long-term salvage work is changing our ideas of cer- [ 
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tain prehistoric cultures and chronology, and encourag- 
ing reappraisals of certain areas as well as their relation- 
ships to surrounding areas. For instance, the evidence 
gathered by the Museum of Northern Arizona’s Glen 
Canyon project should pinpoint some of the Anasazi 
relationships with cultures to the south, particularly 
around Flagstaff, Arizona. 

3. The Southwestern states have long been known as a 
training area for students. Salvage work has increased 
the opportunities and provided for the continuation of 
the tradition of training archaeologists. A unique pro- 
gram, conducted in 1960 by the Museum of New Mex- 
ico and the Fort Burgwin Research Center with the 
support of the National Science Foundation, offered spe- 
cialized training in salvage archaeology. The curriculum, 
which included seminars in salvage problems, adminis- 
trative methods, field and laboratory training, and the 
preparation of factual reports, anticipated the need for 
specialized training in the coming decade. This program 
for systematic training, and others which are less formal, 
coupled with excavation, have offered many young pro- 
fessional aspirants the opportunity to engage in practical 
pursuits without interrupting their education, and in a 
sense provide a means of transition between the field 
school and the professional career. 

4. Lastly, salvage operations have produced develop- 
ments not assignable to any specific category, which are 
beneficial to conservation. The increase in archaeological 
investigations by salvage measures has created the need 
for new staff and for expanding physical plants and 
facilities in all Southwestern museums and universities 
which have contracted for salvage work. 

Land claims cases have stirred several Indian tribes 
toward conservation, some to the point of developing 
measures of restraint to protect not only their tribal her- 
itage but the prehistoric remains as well. Examples of 
these measures in Arizona are the newly developed 
Navajo Tribal Park in Monument Valley, Arizona-Utah, 
and the Navajo tribe’s request for highway salvage 
along a section of U.S. Highway 66 on the Navajo Res- 
ervation, as well as similar requests by the Walapai and 
Pima tribes. 

An excellent example of cooperation in instigating a 
salvage program is that of the Arizona Power Authority. 
This non-tax-supported state institution, at its own ex- 
pense, has contracted with the Arizona State College to 
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sponsor and reconnaissance in several areas 
where the Authority contemplates building dams. The 
value of this type of foresighted voluntary contribution 


surveys 


to salvage enterprises can readily be seen. 


THE PURPOSE of Southwestern salvage has generally 
been to rescue what is to be destroyed. However, salvage 
operations increasingly border on conservation. The con- 
servation of prehistoric sites for state parks quite often 
involves the state institutions dealing with salvage work. 
This certainly has been the situation in Arizona and Utah. 

Yet orientation around a specific problem remains a 
much desired goal in salvage archaeology. Rightly or 
wrongly, the type of report which has been accepted 
hitherto is the short, concise presentation of data, largely 
without problem orientation or theoretical framework. 
However, on the positive side it should be recognized 
that the reporting is persistent, fairly current and cumu- 
lative. As knowledge increases with continuing field 
work, each new operation has greater likelihood of being 
placed in some type of framework. Two studies made 
in connection with the Glen Canyon Basin projects have 
demonstrated that after the initial survey and reconnais- 
sance specific problems could be recognized and investi- 
gated within the limits of the available resources. One 
study showed that several areas in Glen Canyon were 
routes for movements of population and culture traits. 
Another study is the intensive analysis of Glen Canyon 
petroglyphs together with other dated cultural elements, 
which has allowed the investigator to propose a chron- 
ology of petroglyph styles for the Glen Canyon Basin. 

Prehistoric site salvage in the Southwest has accom- 
plished much. Each operation, regardless of kind or 
scope, contributes to our knowledge. What the contribu- 
tion will eventually be is restricted only by the ability of 
those who collect and report the data and those who 
make the final synthesis. 





THE AUTHOR is Archaeologist-in-charge of the Glen Canyon 
Project at the Museum of Northern Arizona. Educated at the 
University of Denver (B.A. 1952) and the University of Ari- 
zona (M.A. 1958), he has done field work in Colorado and 
Arizona. Mr. Lindsay wishes to thank the following individuals 
who contributed information and criticism to this paper: R. C. 
Euler, E. W. Haury, A. P. Olson, D. M. Pendergast, J. Sci- 
scenti, R. H. Thompson, C. G. Turner, II, W. W. Wasley and 
J. B. Wheat. The article is a Museum of Northern Arizona 
Contribution to the Study of Glen Canyon, No. 30. 
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Foundations of the Temple of Mithras, in London, from the south. The excavator, Professor Grimes, is explaining the ruins. 
The temple’s apsidal end is at left; its entrance and portico extend under the road above the bombed cellar foundations to the right. 
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A brick-lined well at the Wythe House in Williamsburg. The author appears at the bot- 
tom. The careful excavation of such features often provides an unrivaled source of infor- 
mation as well as artifacts of organic materials that do not normally survive. 


THE FIRST REQUIREMENT of an archaeological salvage 
program is, of course, to discover that there is something 
to salvage—before it is too late to do anything about it. 
But if the archaeologists are supported by literally mil- 
lions of people who have been exposed to archaeology 
and have become interested in it, the battle is partially 
won. Archaeological societies are active in most British 
counties, and most towns of any size have museums of 
one sort or another. Amateur archaeologists or anti- 
quaries are to be found all over the country and in every 
walk of life. No longer is archaeology an amusement 
for the rich dilettante. In a volunteer team which worked 
with me weekends in the City of London were included 
a lawyer, a printer, an architect, a commercial artist, a 
member of the War Damage Commission, a school 
teacher, various schoolboys, clerks, a peer of the realm, 
members of the British Broadcasting Corporation staff 
and a meat packer. A more dedicaied and enthusiastic 


. 


group of people I never met, all of them with one aim 
in common—not to enrich their own collections but to 
ensure that the relics of the past were recorded and, 
where possible, salvaged before they could be smashed 
and swallowed up by the churning, concrete-chewing 
jaws of progress. 

The City of London, during the period 1949 to 1960, 
was one of Britain’s principal candidates for an exten- 
sive archaeological salvage program. The historic square 
mile of the City—which was extremely heavily hit by 
German bombing—has embraced either the whole of 
London or its heart from about A.D. 43 onward. 

The Temple of Mithras found near the Bank of Eng- 
land by Professor W. F. Grimes in 1955 was one of 
Britain’s major salvage victories, for this structure was 


discovered prior to the arrival of the bulldozers. How- 
ever, it was not until the contractor took possession of 
the site that the Roman building's true significance be- 
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relics of Coke’s goldsmithing profession. 





Excavating in the garden to the south of the Coke-Garrett 
house, in Williamsburg. Ranging poles stand in a ditch that 
marked the early eighteenth-century property line. 
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came public knowledge. Some measure of the vast in- 
terest in that discovery can perhaps be gleaned from 
these headlines from the popular press: ‘‘Mithras Con- 
quers London”’ screamed one tabloid, ‘10,000 Queue up 
to See God of Light” shrieked another, ‘12,000 More to 
See Roman Temple,” “30,000 See Roman Temple’’ and 
‘Roman Temple Crowd Clashes with Police.” 

It is not, of course, suggested that this sort of pub- 
licity is gratifying to the archaeologist. But it is some 
measure of the immense popular interest in archaeology 
which, thanks to the power of television, has grown up 
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Stratigraphy and foundations on the site of the John Coke 
house, Williamsburg, which burned at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Crucibles found on the cellar floor are 


ages. Consequently, for example, the artifacts of the 














Laboratory technician repairing an English delft- 
ware punch bowl found on the Coke-Garrett site. 


in England since the war. It is this interest which en- 
courages landowners to include antiquity-protecting 
clauses in building leases, which makes gravel pit ex- 
cavators stop work and send for an archaeologist when 
they come upon fossil bones, and which makes laborers 
and farmers take the relics they dig up to museums for 
identification. This same interest makes thousands of 
British working people spend their summer vacations 
serving as volunteer laborers on digs all over the country. 

Most of this enthusiasm has been devoted to the ear- 
lier pages of English history, to the Roman and Saxon 
periods and, perhaps less strongly, to the prehistoric 
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Remains of the chimney of the Anthony Hay cabinet shop. The southeast corner of the shop is in 
the background. Ranging poles stand in holes for scaffolding erected when the chimney was 
built. The post-holes in the chimney foundation represent a nineteenth-century property line. 


Roman period are so well known that many classes of 
items can be dated to within twenty-five or thirty years. 
Published reports are prolific, and every archaeologist 
starting work on a Roman site knows that he is sup- 
ported by a vast library of precedent and a multitude of 
scholars whose advice he can seek. 

But this happy situation is not true of all periods. As 
we come up through the Saxon and Viking eras toward 
our own times the blind spots become more numerous 
until, by the time we reach the post-mediaeval centuries, 
the blind spots have grown into blank vistas. The truth 
of the matter is that we know less about, say, the coarse 
kitchen pottery of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 









turies than we do about that of the Roman era—for the 
simple reason that nobody has taken the trouble to find 
out. In the excavations in Williamsburg, Virginia, hardly 
a week goes by without the discovery of some eighteenth- 
century object that cannot be identified and that is with- 
out parallel in any published sources. 

Fortunately, in England there has recently developed 
a trend toward accepting post-mediaeval remains as 
worthy of archaeological consideration. The premier ex- 
ample is doubtless the English Ministry of Works’ spon- 
sorship of the excavation of Henry VIII's palace at 
Nonsuch in Surrey. This fine piece of work, carried out 
last year under the direction of Mr. Martin Biddle, will 
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add immeasurably to our knowledge of life in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Incidentally, most of 
that extensive digging was undertaken by local residents 
and school children. 


JUsT AS BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGISTS have hitherto shown 
little enthusiasm or concern for threatened sites of post- 
mediaeval date, so in the United States interest in Amer- 
ican archaeology has been largely confined to the pre- 
historic eras, the historical period being left to the 
historians. Many historians had, and perhaps still have, 
little idea of the potential rewards to be gained from 
the use of modern archaeological techniques on historic 
sites. For much too long it has been assumed that all 
the archaeologist can do is to uncover the foundations of 
lost buildings, and that once this is done his usefulness 
is at an end. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

The recently completed excavation of the Nicholson 
Street lots in Williamsburg, believed to have been oc- 
cupied by cabinetmaker Anthony Hay from 1756 until 
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Excavation in progress on the site of the Hay kitchen. The chimney founda- 
tion can be seen in the background. The diagonal lines represent re-excavated 
exploratory cross-trenches dug in 1949, 


his death in 1770, serves to give some idea of such sites’ 
potential archaeological value. Not only did excavation 
reveal the remains of his house and shop, it also pro- 
vided extensive evidence of the sort of work that was 
undertaken in the shop. We found many of the cabinet- 
maker's tools—awls, rasps, files, gauges, bits, plane 
blades and so forth. But more important were a number 
of furniture fragments which were recovered from a 
stream bed that had passed beneath the shop. Principal 
among them was a complete but unfinished walnut table 
leg of Chippendale type. Other finds included the back 
leg of an arm chair with its brass castor still attached. 
plain leg fragments, the crest rail from a chair of Chip- 
pendale type, and pieces of chests. Brass furniture hard- 
ware was even more helpful, for many of the items were 
for specialized use. There were pulls from desk sliders, a 
brass pillar base from a tall-case clock, escutcheons and 


bail handles of forms that were outmoded before Hay | 


hinges left no doubt that the cabinetmaker bought hard- § 


started his business, indicating that he repaired old 
bookcases, cupboards and desks. Trimmings from brass 


ware in bulk and then adapted it to suit his own re- 
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quirements. Another cabinetmaker 
shop advertised in 1769 that he made and repaired 
harpsichords and spinets. He may also have repaired 
other musical instruments, for part of a boxwood oboe 
was found in a context of the late 1760's or early 70's. 
Stratified finds like these provide much evidence of the 
cabinetmaker’s trade on the Hay site. 


working in Hay’s 


In Williamsburg the object is ultimately to reconstruct 
the buildings and in many cases to parallel their furnish- 
ings. The latter task, in the historian’s view, can be 
adequately accomplished by making intelligent use of the 
documentary evidence. Anthony Hay’s inventory made 
at the time of his death in 1770 provides an example of 
the historian’s limitations. The inventory lists twenty- 
three chamberpots. But without archaeological evidence 
the historian can only guess at the type of pot referred 
to; however, more than a dozen broken examples of 
Rhenish, Westerwald stoneware were found in the ex- 
cavations. The inventory lists two colored stone teapots. 
What does this mean? Were they enamel ware, gilded 
Jackfield ware, Agate ware, or perhaps lead-glazed buff 
stoneware? There were numerous possibilities until a 
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rail from a chair of Chippendale form in situ in the 
silt of the eighteenth-century stream west of the Hay cabinet shop. 


Littler’s blue stoneware teapot was discovered—an object 
of some rarity and only the second found in thirty years 
of digging at Williamsburg. From the Hay inventory no 
fewer than thirty-five different classes of items, from 
sugar tongs to gun locks, were paralleled by objects 
found in the excavations. 

This sort of information, to a lesser or greater extent, 
is to be gleaned from the archaeological study of any 
historical American site. The work that has already been 
done in this country often enables us to know more about 
English domestic life than our colleagues in England 
can tell us. But this is no cause for smug satisfaction. 
Whereas in England the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries are but two of many chapters in the long book 
of English history, here those centuries provided the 
breeding ground in which this great nation was born. It 
is possible to compare the Roman colonization of Britain 
to the English colonization of the eastern states of Amer- 
ica. If this is in any way a fair comparison, then it may 
be suggested that the material remains of Colonial Amer- 
ica are just as important and worthy of preservation as 
are Roman remains in Britain. 
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COLONIAL SITES do not as a rule commend themselves to 
most amateur archaeologists or state archaeological so- 
cieties. The former often fall into two classes, pot hunt- 
ets and anthropologists, the latter naturally being most 
interested in the broad cultural trends that are to be 
gleaned from prehistoric archaeology. When an anthro- 
pologist finds himself pitchforked onto a historical site 
he wears his background a little uneasily, and when 
called upon to excavate a Colonial farm site he will 
write that artifacts found in an area believed to have 
been occupied by a barn ‘‘seem to have a barn-like cul- 
tural orientation.” This sort of thinking does not endear 
him to the historian. The historians, on the other hand, 
generally lack archaeological training. There is a very 
real need, therefore, for a new breed to bridge the gap— 
the archaeological historian. 

There is already a handful of such people at work, 
notably in the ranks of the National Park Service, at the 
Smithsonian Institution, at Colonial Williamsburg and 
at some smaller restoration projects. But these few 
people are unable to keep pace even with the work in 
their own immediate areas. All around them reforesting 
projects, urban development, highway construction, 
farming and open mining are mercilessly chewing up 
the surface of the land, and with it the historic remains 
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Unfinished table leg found in the silt of the eight- 
eenth-century stream on the Hay cabinet-shop site is 
compared with a similar leg on a table in Williams- 
burg’s reconstructed Raleigh Tavern. 


that lie beneath. The face of the countryside is changing 
so rapidly that within a century or so there may be very 
few Colonial sites that have escaped mutilation. One 
must remember that whereas Indian sites have, by and 
large, only been accidentally built over by the colonists 
and their successors, the principal Colonial settlements 
sired the cities that cover their sites today. Thus, every 
time a new utility line is laid in, say, old Alexandria, 
there is a danger that something of the past will be 
destroyed. It is not suggested that the Curator of Cul- 
tural History at the Smithsonian should spend his time 
peering into every new sewer cutting that is dug in 
Washington or Alexandria. But if the local inhabitants 
of such historic areas could become aware of the need 
for the recording and salvaging of archaeological mate- 
rial, we might hope to develop the same sort of army of 
archaeological observers who keep their ears, or rather 
eyes, to the ground in England. 

This is no time for professional archaeologists to 
throw up their hands, saying that they are too busy to 
cope with anything outside their immediate field, and to 
express equal horror when it is suggested that amateurs 
should be encouraged to help take the onus from their 
shoulders. I am not advocating the encouragement of 
irresponsible pot-hunting, but I am suggesting that some 
effort should be made to encourage archaeological so- 
cieties and local historians to embrace the cause of his- 
torical archaecology—and the first step is surely to show 
such people that it matters. 

It is not just a question of finding potsherds and 
scraps of buildings, though these are undoubtedly im- 
portant enough. Much more significant are the sites of 
early American industries: glasshouses, foundries, pot- 
teries, the establishments of cabinetmakers, silversmiths 
and a hundred and one others—all of them key pieces in 
the story of the growth of early America, many of which 
are still entirely missing. Happily, an appreciation and 
enthusiasm for American history 7s growing up to bal- 
ance those forces which are rushing us pell-mell into a 
chromium-plated and strontium-impregnated future. If 
we can successfully promote the idea that archaeology is 
part of the study of American history, then the basic 
problem of finding responsible people who will help in 
rescue operations on threatened historic American sites 
can be solved. 





A LONDONER by origin (born 1927), Mr. Noél Hume was 
educated at Framlingham College, Suffolk, and St. Lawrence 
College, Kent. He served in the Indian Army from 1944 to 
1945. During the years 1949-57 Mr. Noél Hume was on the 
staff of Guildhall! Museum, London, where he was responsible 
for the recovery of antiquities. Since 1957 he has been Chief 
Archaeologist at Colonial Williamsburg, and has excavated 
several historic sites in Virginia. He is the author of three books 
and numerous articles. 
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Students from the University of Toronto plotting the locations of prehistoric post-holes and fireplaces on a five-foot grid. 
This salvage operation at the Miller site, Ontario, was under the direction of Walter Kenyon of the Royal Ontario Museum. 


To REPORT that salvage archaeology in Canada, for both 
historic and prehistoric sites, falls far short of the need 
is to report essentially the facts of the matter. But this 
statement ignores the enormous prospects for salvage 
archaeology in Canada. 

There has never been any agency in Canada, either 
federal or provincial, which has been charged with sole 
responsibility for salvage archaeology. Of governmental 
institutions the National Museum of Canada has been 
the principal agency to undertake salvage work. During 
1960 it sponsored field surveys in the proposed reservoir 
area of a dam on the South Saskatchewan River and, in 
eastern Canada, on the St. Johns River and Passama- 


’ 


quaddy Bay, which may be developed for hydroelectric 
power. The Museum has also kept a watchful eye on 
other construction projects which may lead to inunda- 
tion of large expanses of Canada, particularly in power- 
rich British Columbia, where dams along the Peace and 
Columbia rivers are projected. Neither the National 
Museum nor any other public institution in Canada has 
thus far devoted any sustained effort to pipeline or high- 
way salvage archaeology. 

The Royal Ontario Museum, the Saskatchewan Mu- 
seum of Natural History and the University of British 
Columbia, among others, have been active in salvage 
archaeology during the past ten years. Their work has 
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The town of Louisbourg in Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, as it appeared in 1758, before its destruction. It is now proposed to re- 
construct the fortress along with the development of Cape Breton Highlands National Park. 


CA NADA oontinued 


frequently been financed by corporations which inaugu- 
rated construction endangering archaeological and his- 
toric sites. Foremost among these is the Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation, which has actively supported salvage 
archaeology for a number of years, not only in survey 
and excavation but also in the publication of reports. Its 
general manager finds that salvage archaeology “‘repre- 
sents in its way a solution to the problem of two con- 
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flicting interests, both of which must be served: the 
value to Saskatchewan of developing a great energy 
resource; and the value to Saskatchewan, and to a much 
wider community, of an ever deepening understanding 
of the common past of all mankind.” Not all businesses 
in Canada share this sentiment, but the fact is that in | 
recent years several large corporations, including the f 
Aluminum Company of Canada and Imperial Oil, have 
provided generous support for salvage work. That more 
industries have not supported more field work in archae- 
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Plan of the town of Louisbourg and its fortifications as it appeared during the siege of 1758, when it was destroyed by the British. 
From J. S. McLennan, Louisbourg from its Foundation to its Fall 1713-1758 (London 1918). 


ology may simply be the result of their not having been 
asked for aid. 

Local archaeological societies, particularly in Ontario 
and Saskatchewan, have rendered a great service by de- 
voting much effort to excavation in areas threatened by 
urban expansion. Usually they work under the direction 
of a trained archaeologist. The unfortunate fact is that 
provision for the salvage of remains to be destroyed by 
urban expansion is rarely taken into consideration by 
salvage agencies in Canada or elsewhere; it is especially 
unfortunate in regions where cities rise on locations nat- 
ural for prehistoric settlement. Usually no provisions are 
made for salvage archaeology in the case of other, small- 
scale, encroachments such as farming. Perhaps for a time 
at least salvage excavations on small projects will have 
to be left mainly to non-professionals. Amateurs are not 
necessarily less competent field workers than are pro- 
fessionals, but they are limited by the lack of time, 
money and publication facilities, which makes it in- 
creasingly difficult for them to produce the reports which 
must properly result from field work. 


THE FOREGOING REMARKS apply largely to prehistoric 
archaeology. The historical field has not been neglected in 
Canada, and a considerable amount of material has been 
published in recent years, but this has rarely been related 
to salvage. 

There is reason to hope that historic sites archaeology 
will soon assume a place of greater importance in Can- 
ada. In 1967 Canada will celebrate its first centennial, 
and the Dominion Government will probably prepare 
for this anniversary by bringing to prominence the his- 
torical localities which have played a major role in 
Canadian history. Canadians now, more than ever, are 
taking a healthy interest in the history of their country 
and in the sites which epitomize that history. To many 
Canadians this interest assumes a localized aspect, and 
provincial governments are almost uniformly encourag- 
ing active participation in investigating local history. 
Most provincial governments have the machinery for 
designating historic sites, thus protecting them from 
vandalism. Designated sites have not yet been en- 
dangered by large-scale construction projects; it remains 
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CA NA DA continued 


questionable whether such sites would be salvaged if 
threatened with destruction. 

Probably the best hope for the salvage of historic sites 
rests with the National Historic Sites Division of Can- 
ada. This agency now administers about 650 sites. Most 
are simply marked by plaques, but at least forty-one sites 
consist of parcels of land, and thirteen are equipped with 
museum facilities. Incidentally, one of the sites—the 
Marpole midden in Vancouver—is prehistoric, and there 
is every chance that other prehistoric sites will fall under 
the aegis of the Historic Sites Division. It is of considera- 
ble interest that the Rand Commission, which has been 
seeking remedies for the depressed coal industry in Nova 
Scotia, proposed that, starting in 1961, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should set aside at least $1,500,000 per year 
for fifteen or twenty years in order to restore the fortress 
of Louisbourg and develop Cape Breton Highlands Na- 
tional Park. The Historic Sites Division would be 
charged with its administration. If this recommendation 
is accepted, it could serve as a precedent in other areas 
where unemployment is an acute problem. 

The National Historic Sites Division makes no general 
provision for salvage archaeology in areas endangered 
by inundation or construction. Each site is considered for 





A member of the Ontario Archaeological Society cata- 
loguing specimens at the Miller site, near Toronto. 
Students from the University of Toronto also partici- 
pated in the salvage operations. 
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conservation on the basis of merit, and a number of 
factors determine the action of the board. Historically 
important sites that may be destroyed will probably te. 
ceive special consideration if their conservation is con- 
sistent with historical accuracy. This principle has not 
always been observed in the past, but improper salvage 
work and ill considered reconstructions are not likely to 
be approved in the future. 


BUT WHILE THESE FACTORS augur well, they do not 
assure the future. Until still more adequate steps are 
taken to provide for site conservation in all Canada, the 
archaeological and historical heritage will continue to be 
eroded away. 

Adequate protection requires a central authority to 
which proposed changes in the landscape are reported in 
sufficient time to permit thorough survey and, where 





required, excavation. At present such machinery does not | 


exist. Unless a project, private or public, is well pub- 
licized, the archaeologists of Canada are likely to remain 
unaware of it until too late for action. Secondly, the 
central authority must have trained personnel, either on 
its staff or available on contract, to explore areas where 
salvage archaeology may be required. This is a par- 


ticularly difficult problem inasmuch as the number of | 


archaeologists in Canada at present is insufficient. Facil- 
ities for training archaeologists in Canada are so inade- 
quate that almost every one now working in the country 


has had to secure his education beyond the borders of | 


Canada, mainly in the United States. There is some hope 
that Canadian universities, particularly in the west, will 
soon increase their training facilities. 


Finally, it is requisite that Canada and its provinces 
provide effective legislation protecting the antiquities of | 


the nation. So far, the Federal Government has enforced 
regulations governing sites in the Northwest and Yukon 
Territories. British Columbia has recently passed an act 
protecting archaeological and historical sites and objects 
which may be threatened. It requires anyone, individually 
or corporately, to provide for adequate investigation, 
recording and salvage. This law is currently being tec- 
ommended to provincial governments and to the Federal 


Government. Without effective antiquities legislation, } 


the course of salvage archaeology in western Canada is | 


shaky and uncertain. 





A NATIVE of Montana, the author received the B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from Montana State University, and then studied at 
Columbia University, where he obtained a Ph.D. in 1955. For 
the past five years he has held the post of Archaeologist for the 
Glenbow Foundation in Calgary. Dr. Forbis has also conducted 
salvage operations in the northwestern United States for the 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corporation (1955-56). He has 
published many articles on his discoveries. 
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Map of Mexico. 1. Chupicuaro, State of Guanajuato. 2. Tututepec, Papaloapan River Basin, State of Oaxaca. 3. Falcon Dam, 
State of Tamaulipas. 4. Amistad Dam, State of Coahuila. 5. Candelaria Cave, State of Coahuila. 6. Tepexpan—Totolzingo, 


State of Mexico. 7. La Venta, State of Tabasco. 8. Mexico City. 


SALVAGE ARCHAEOLOGY is of particular importance in 
Mexico, for its richness in prehispanic ruins and Colonial 
monuments of artistic, historical and scientific interest is 
incalculable. An approximate count indicates that there 
are some ten thousand archaeological sites known at 
present in Mexico, matched by a similar number of 
Colonial monuments which deserve to be conserved and 
protected. At the same time, the economic progress of 
the country in recent years has been considerable, so that 
each day brings additional public works, both in rural 
and urban localities. 

Day after day work on dams, highways, irrigation 


canals, new avenues and plazas is unearthing and, unfor- 
¢ 


tunately in many cases, destroying the scientific evidence 
of prehistoric and historical remains. As in other coun- 
tries, any attempt to interfere with the economic devel- 
opment of the nation by impeding these works would 
be impractical and unpopular. The problem can be solved 
only by the formation of a cadre of archaeologists and 
historians who would specialize in the particular tech- 
niques and methods of salvage archaeology. Such a group 
of professionals should be able to recover a large amount 
of scientific data, working in full collaboration with gov- 
ernment authorities in charge of public works. 
Unfortunately such an official corps does not exist in 
Mexico today. The scarcity of professional archaeologists 
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M EX | CO continued 


becomes constantly more critical, while the care of the 
rich cultural patrimony of the nation obliges the few 
available specialists to concentrate on administrative 
tasks, mainly unrelated to actual scientific research. For 
example, the few available field archaeologists must con- 
centrate nearly all their efforts upon the restoration and 
conservation of some of the largest precolumbian cere- 
monial centers, such as Teotihuacan, Tula, Xochicalco, 
Uxmal and others. The exploration of new sites is lim- 
ited, and archaeological salvage projects are undertaken 
only by chance and without the necessary coordination, 
as they are naturally and inevitably relegated to last 
place in the program of the National Institute of An- 
thropology and History (the federal branch office which 
centralizes all exploration activities in Mexico). 

However, for a number of years there have been cer- 
tain important salvage projects which have been carried 
out despite the fact that they were not connected with 
or coordinated by any official agency especially organ- 
ized for that particular purpose. 


THE FIRST OF THESE is archaeological salvage in dam 
construction projects. One of the most successful salvage 
projects ever realized in Mexico has undoubtedly been 
that undertaken at Chupicuaro, in the state of Guana- 
juato, during the years 1945 to 1947. Extensive explora- 
tions were carried out by a party of field archaeologists 
which included Elma Estrada Balmori, Roman Pifia Chan 
and Muriel Porter, working under the direction and on 
the initiative of Dr. Daniel F. Rubin de la Borbolla, 
then director of the Museo Nacional de Antropologia. 
Chupicuaro has long been known for its wealth of re- 
mains of the Preclassic or Formative phase of western 
Mexico. The whole Chupicuaro area was to be flooded 
because of the completion of the Solis Dam, five miles 
above Acambaro on the Lerma River. 

The salvage project had most enthusiastic support 
from the Comisién Nacional de Irrigacién, a federal 
dependency then in charge of such public works, and as 
a result of this the Chupicuaro excavations stand as a 
fine example of archaeological salvage, in which the in- 
terests of public welfare and those of scientific research 
were harmoniously and completely satisfied. The results 
were quite impressive. Nearly four hundred graves were 
excavated, yielding an incredible amount of burial offer- 
ings and a splendid collection of skeletal material. The 
pottery and artifacts from the site, counted by the thou- 
sands in the storerooms of the National Museum, at sev- 
eral provincial museums in Mexico and in exchange 
collections in museums abroad, have filled the most im- 
portant chapter—up to the present—of the scarcely 
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Pipeline ditch at Totolzingo with mammoth bones visible 
in the foreground. Photograph Francisco Gonzalez Rul. 


known Western Mexico Formative Horizon. Several pub- 
lications have summarized and interpreted the results 
obtained. 

During 1951 and 1952 reconnaissance and field work 
were undertaken, as a salvage project, in the state of 
Oaxaca near the villages of Tututepec and Paso Nacional. 
The area, rich in vestiges of Mixtec culture, was en- 
dangered by a number of hydraulic works belonging to 
the large Papaloapan River reservoir system. In charge 
of the work were Roman Pifia Chan and Ponciano Sala- 
zar, of the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia. 
A number of important sites were mapped and recorded; 
surface sherds were collected and all possible scientific 
data were salvaged. Fortunately, in this case nearly all 
important sites are located on high ground above the 
maximum water level of the artificial lakes created by 
the dam. 

In the International Falcén Dam area of Tamaulipas in 
Mexico, and Texas in the U.S.A., a number of archae- 
ological reconnaissance efforts were organized from 
1949 to 1951 in an extended zone which lay, on the 
Mexican side of the Rio Grande, between the towns of 
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Close-up view of the mammoth skeleton which was found during salvage operations in the Tepexpan-Totolzingo area. Photo- 
gtaph Francisco Gonzalez Rul. 


Ciudad Guerrero and. Mier. These projects were under 
the auspices of the Mexican Government and were led 
by the author in close collaboration with Dr. Alex D. 
Krieger of the University of Texas, who had charge of 
the exploration on the U.S. side. The reservoir area 
proved to be extraordinarily rich in lithic materials on 
the surface, as well as in sites with deep stratigraphy 
pertaining to the so-called Falcén Focus, which was de- 
fined as a result of this work. On the Mexican side sur- 
face traces of occupation by Early Man afforded evidence 
for extensions of the Plainview hunters and possibly 
other Late Pleistocene or Early Recent cultural develop- 
ments. 

A similar project was carried out recently on the 
Mexican side of the Rio Grande, near Villa Acufa, 
Coahuila, in the area which soon will be covered by the 
waters of the great international Diablo Dam. A party 
from the National Park Service under the direction of 
Edward B. Jelks participated in these reconnaissance 
surveys in behalf of the United States; for Mexico the 
work was led by Walter W. Taylor and Francisco Gon- 
zalez Rul of the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia. 


Numerous prehistoric sites were located which were 
related in certain respects to the ‘‘Basketmakers” of the 
Big Bend and Pecos areas of southern Texas. This work 
supplements the results obtained in the astonishing Can- 
delaria Cave (in southern Coahuila) in which one of 
the largest and richest assemblages of artifacts in “Arid- 
america” was excavated in 1953 and 1954. In the Diablo 
Dam region were also found vestiges of the Paleo-Indian 
phase, in the form of a single atypical fluted point which 
probably belongs to the Clovis variety. 


PIPELINE PROJECTS have also offered opportunities for 
archaeological salvage. Thanks to the initiative of Fran- 
cisco Gonzalez Rul, we can report some salvage work 
accomplished in coordination with Petréleos Mexicanos, 
the government enterprise which exploits all resources in 
oil and its derivatives. In recent years Petréleos Mex- 
icanos has laid extensive pipelines for oil and gas in 
different parts of the country and in many instances 
across areas important for their archaeological interest. 
Many miles of deep ditches recently opened for various 
gas lines in the vicinity of Mexico City have permitted a 
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Tomb built of monolithic columns, restored at the open-air park museum of La Venta, at Villaher- 
mosa, Tabasco. Photograph by the author. 
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One of the large Olmec monuments from La Venta, shown as installed at the 
Open-air museum, Villahermosa. Photograph by the author. 
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The most perfect Olmec head from La Venta, in its present setting at the 
park museum at Villahermosa. Photograph by the author. 


Right: Another Olmec sculpture from La Venta, now transported to the 
park at Villahermosa. Photograph by the author. 
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AREA OF SAL'’GE PROJECT 


TEMPLO MAYOR PERIMETER 
PRESENT DAY MEXICO CITY 


Urban works in front of the Palace of Fine 
Arts, Mexico City, in which archaeological 
data were obtained. Photograph Francisco 
Gonzalez Rul. 








Plan showing area of the Nonoalco-Tlatelolco salvage project and its re- 


lation to ancient Tenochtitlan and present-day Mexico City. 


MEXICO continued 


widespread check of stratigraphic conditions in this most 
important area of the central Valley of Mexico. In this 
operation Gonzalez Rul and the geologist Federico 
Mooser have succeeded in obtaining data of great value 
which in many ways alter previously held concepts about 
the geology of the region. 

Near the villages of Tepexpan and Totolzingo, which 
are famous for their association with Early Man remains 
in Mexico, a gas line was laid in 1958. Here mammoth 
bones were excavated in a search for possible additional 
evidence of primitive man. A forthcoming publication 
will treat the data obtained in these stratigraphic studies. 

Important archaeological salvage was accomplished by 
Carlos Pellicer, director of the Archaeological Museum 
of Villahermosa, state of Tabasco, in the well known 
area of La Venta, attributed to the Olmec civilization. 
In recent years this region, rich in oil as well as in an- 
cient remains, was threatened with total destruction, 
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owing to extensive exploitation undertaken by Petrdleos 
Mexicanos. Through Pellicet’s initiative excavations at 
La Venta were intensified, producing much valuable 
information. Of particular importance was the transfer 
of all the great monoliths from La Venta to the open-air 
park museum in Villahermosa, where one can now find 
them exactly as they were in their original places and 
with their true atmosphere masterfully recreated. Here 
they are easily accessible to the visitor. This gigantic 
task was directed from beginning to end by Pellicer, who 
received full collaboration trom all the governmental 
agencies concerned, mainly Petrdéleos Mexicanos and the 
Secretaria de Recursos Hidraulicos (Ministry of Hydrau- 
lic Resources) . 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SALVAGE is especially important in the 
nation’s capital. Among the large urban centers of the 
world the city of Mexico is, next to Rome, perhaps the 
most important with respect to vestiges of past civiliza- 
tion buried beneath it. The majority of the impressive 
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stone sculptures and other Aztec cultural materials pre- 
served in the National Museum came from excavations 
made during construction of buildings in the area cov- 
ering the ancient city, known as Tenochtitlan. 

In the last few years, especially, the program of urban 
works carried out in Mexico City has been intensive and 
most beneficial to the four million inhabitants of the 
metropolis. The city has been rapidly transformed by 
the construction of wide modern roads, subways, tunnels, 
drainage systems and large-scale public constructions. On 
some occasions these works, necessary as they are for the 
city, have unfortunately affected certain structures of the 
Colonial period. This has created a serious controversy 
which can only be resolved by applying a generous and 
realistic criterion—one which, while not interfering with 
the growth and modernization of the city, will provide 
proper responsibility for conserving monuments which 
are of real architectural value as well as representative of 
Spanish Colonial art and culture. 

With reference to prehispanic vestiges, the authorities 
of Mexico City have collaborated efficiently on various 
salvage projects. Recently new Aztec monoliths, as well 
as various other remains, have been excavated in several 
places where public works are being undertaken. In 
widening and improving the new thoroughfare of Tlal- 
pan, for example, an important find was recently made— 
a complete wooden canoe which is probably Aztec. Upon 
reports from engineers and workmen involved in public 
works in the center of the city, archaeologists are con- 
stantly exploring and recovering human burials, prehis- 
panic pottery and various other remains. 


THE FULL PARTICIPATION of archaeologists, historians 
and specialists in Colonial architecture is now urgently 
required in one of the largest projects of salvage archae- 
ology yet attempted in North America. This, which has 
already been initiated, consists of the demolition of an 
extensive area including, beneath the surface, the remains 
of the important Aztec urban centers of Nonoalco and 
Tlatelolco. The total area to be demolished embraces 
several square kilometers which will be deeply excavated 
by heavy machinery for foundations of new buildings, 
drainage, etc., and without doubt archaeological data of 
incalculable richness and variety will be obtained here. 
The authorities of the city and the Banco Hipotecario 
Urbano de Obras Publicas have not only offered all kinds 
of collaboration but have gone even farther in encour- 
aging research in the area. Salvage will be directed by 
Francisco Gonzalez Rul, and the program includes re- 
covering not only objects but also as much information 
as possible relating to such problems as the density of the 
prehispanic population in the ancient Aztec city districts, 
the encircling canals which delimited these urban zones 


and the boundaries of at least ten of the ca/pullis* exist- 
ing in this area in Aztec times. Also sought will be archi- 
tectural data concerning the ceremonial center of Tlatel- 
olco, such as the remains of the buildings of the famous 
market place and the courtyards of the pyramid. 

The project also includes the restoration of the six- 
teenth-century church of Santiago Tlatelolco and related 
monastic structures, where the first college for Indians 
in the New World was founded. Architects Pedro 
Ramirez Vazquez and Ricardo de Robina have been 
placed in charge of these aspects of the program, as well 
as of the construction and installation of a small museum 
at the site. 

It is highly desirable that this important project be 
accomplished successfully and serve at the same time to 
bring about the much needed official creation of an or- 
ganization for salvage archaeology in Mexico. 

We must not forget that in countries with a patri- 
mony as rich as Mexico's, salvage archaeology is not only 
a matter of the recovery of prehistoric or historical ves- 
tiges, more or less at random. Archaeological salvage is 
of great importance because it obliges research institu- 
tions and investigators to concentrate their efforts in areas 
which otherwise might be considered uninteresting and 
unattractive, on account of the lack of impressive ruins 
such as ceremonial centers. Salvage archaeology, consid- 
ering the present limitations of anthropological research 
in Mexico, could be a very effective way of encouraging 
investigation of such really basic problems as settlement 
patterns of precolumbian communities, economic habits, 
distribution of population, environmental changes and 
influences and all those non-ceremonial features of every- 
day life which must be fully understood if we are to 
achieve, some day, a more solid and systematic knowl- 
edge of the precolumbian history of Mexico. 


* Portions of a town defined by kinship, land ownership, 
mutual obligations and responsibilities to higher authorities. 





BORN in Mexico City in 1926, the author studied at the Es- 
cuela Nacional de Antropologia e Historia and at the University 
of Mexico, as well as in Europe, where he took courses at the 
University of Barcelona and participated in archaeological field 
work at several Palaeolithic sites. Professor Aveleyra has been 
Director of Prehistoric Research at the Instituto Nacional de An- 
tro pologia and, subsequently, Director of the National Museum of 
Anthropology. At present he is Executive Secretary of the Coun- 
cil for Planning and Installation of the future Museo Nacional 
de Antropologia in Mexico ‘City, and Research Associate of the 
Instituto de Historia, University of Mexico. His investigations 
have been concerned chiefly with Early Man in Mexico; espe- 
cially noteworthy were his excavations at Tepexpan-Iztapan, 
where butchered mammoth skeletons were found associated 
with implements. Professor Aveleyra has also excavated at other 
Mexican sites, notably at the rich Candelaria cave in the north- 
ern desert of Coahuila, and has many publications to his credit. 
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THE PROPOSAL to build a new and higher dam above 
the First Cataract of the Nile, near Aswan, has presented 
us with a salvage problem of the first magnitude. The 
high water level behind the present dam is 121 meters. 
The high dam will raise this level to 182 meters. The 
resulting lake will flood permanently the inhabited areas 
of both modern and ancient Nubia, in Egypt and the 
Sudan. Thousands of archaeological sites will be inun- 
dated, ranging in time from the Palaeolithic period to 
the Early Christian (Coptic). 

The salvage of Nubia is much more than a local prob- 
lem. It is a challenge to the entire civilized world. The 
Nile has always been a major thoroughfare. The finds of 
fossil men in Africa now establish the central and south- 
ern reaches of that continent as at least one of the cradles 
of mankind. Until the invention of ocean-going ships 
the only feasible route between those areas and the 
Mediterranean-Middle Eastern world was the Nile. Later, 
wherever agriculture and the domestication of animals 
originated, it was the Valley of the Nile, along with the 
Tigris-Euphrates and the Indus, which fosiered the de- 
velopment of Neolithic culture. 

This was followed by the great cultural explosion of 
the Pharaonic dynasties upon which so much of what we 
call “high civilization” was based. Finally, the Nile 
played its part in the early history of Christianity, and 
after a long struggle many of its temples were converted 
to Christian churches. 

All of this is depicted in the sites which are to be 
flooded, and it is the business of all of us to do what we 
can to see that this important record is not lost. 

A number of things have already been done toward 
the solution of the problem. The response has been truly 
encouraging, although much remains to be accomplished. 
The steps which have been taken are as follows. In May 
1959 the UNESCO International Committee on Monu- 
ments, Artistic and Historic Sites and Archaeological 
Excavations presented a resolution to the Director-Gen- 
eral of UNESCO recommending that international ac- 
tion be taken to achieve the salvage of the Nubian sites. 
The Director-General then sent a mission to Egypt, and 
with the cooperation of His Excellency Sarwat Okasha, 
Minister of Culture, an ad hoc committee of experts 
was set up which surveyed the sites in Egyptian Nubia 
and made recommendations as to procedure. This com- 
mittee was presented with a manifesto from the Egyp- 
tian Government which set the pattern for the archae- 
ological salvage. 

The new proposals are truly liberal. Any institution 
Left: The Grand Colonnade on the Island of Philae. At the 
foot is the landing stage where the statue of Isis was placed 


upon a barge for ceremonial procession along the banks of the 
Nile. Photograph UNESCO: Laurenza. 
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Members of UNESCO Archaeological Commission inspecting one of the pylons of the Temple of Isis at Philae. The salvage 
plan calls for the recreation of the Island of Philae with landscaping to suggest the original setting. Photo UNESCO: Laurenza. 
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Trajan’s pavilion on the Island of Philae, at present out of water only two or three months during the year. Three low dams, as 
proposed, would restore the island to its original size and shape, and the important buildings, including the great Temple of 
Isis, would be visible to visitors at all times. Photo UNESCO: Mariani. 
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The Temple of Kalabshah. A large Graeco-Roman edifice thirty-five miles north of Aswan. 
It will be moved, stone by stone, tor reconstruction at some other location in Egypt. 
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excavating in Nubia is guaranteed “at least fifty per 
cent” of the materials excavated, with the usual protec- 
tive clause excepting objects of extraordinary importance 
from the division. In addition to this, because it is rec- 
ognized that not everyone will wish to excavate exten- 
sively in Nubia, it is stated that an institution or govern- 
ment which makes appreciable conttibutions to the 
salvage in Nubia will be given permission to excavate in 
other parts of Egypt. This provision effectively reopens 
Egypt as an active archaeological field. 

Furthermore, with the realization that many art mu- 
seums which would not wish to conduct excavations 
might want to obtain Egyptian artifacts for display, it is 
stipulated that in return for contributions toward Nubian 
salvage the extensive stores of specimens in Egypt are to 
be made available for distribution. A final incentive for 
contributions to the cost of the salvage is the statement 
that a number of the temples and tombs in Nubia are 
available for transportation to foreign countries under 


guarantee of suitable installation in their new homes. 
The government of the Sudan, where restrictions have 
not been so stringent, reiterated its principle of fifty-fifty 
distribution of finds and, similarly, urged archaeologists 
to participate in the salvage. 

As a result of its survey, the ad hoc committee sub. 
mitted a report to the Director-General of UNESCO 
on the basis of which an international appeal was is- 
sued on March 8, 1960, for a campaign to safeguard and 
salvage the monuments of Nubia. 

Under UNESCO auspices two international commit- 
tees have been established: a Committee of Patrons 
ander the chairmanship of His Majesty King Gustaf VI 
Adolf of Sweden, himself a practising archaeologist 
(Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is the American member 
of this committee), and an International Action Com- 
mittee whose business it is to organize the details of the 
campaign. Getting closer to our interests in the matter, 
two consultative committees of archaeological experts 
have been set up to advise the two governments con- 
cerned, Egypt and the Sudan. 
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FROM THE MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY TO THE CONGRESS, 


APRIL 7, 1961: 


“Pursuant to Section 502(c) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, I transmit herewith my recommendations 
for participation by the United States in the international 
campaign initiated by UNESCO to pyeserve the ancient 
temples and other monuments in the Nile Valley which are 
now threatened with inundation as a result of the construc- 
tion of the Aswan High Dam. 

“I consider it to be in the interests of the United States to 
assist in rescuing these historic remains of a former civiliza- 
tion from destruction—and to join the international effort to 
conduct exploration and research in the threatened area. . . . 

“The United States, one of the newest of civilizations, has 
long had a deep regard for the study of past cultures, and a 
concern for the preservation of man’s great achievements of 
art and thought. We have also had a special interest in the 
civilization of ancient Egypt from which many of our own 
cultural traditions have sprung—and a deep friendship for 
the people who live in the Valley of the Nile. In keeping 
with this tradition, and this friendship, I recommend that we 
now join with other nations through UNESCO in preventing 
what would otherwise be an irreparable loss to science and 
the cultural history of Mankind. 

“The international effort now under way to save the many 
ancient temples in the United Arab Republic and Sudan is 
an operation of magnitude that cannot be borne by one or 
even a few nations. Its total cost is an estimated 75-100 mil- 
lion dollars. Because of the immense size of the task, the 
Director General of UNESCO, at the request of the Gov- 
ernments of the United Arab Republic and of the Sudan, 
has appealed to all nations and peoples to join in a com- 
mon undertaking to save these historic monuments. 

“In return for assistance, the Governments of the United 
Arab Republic and of the Sudan, in declarations of October 


1, 1959 and October 24, 1959, re-pectively, have offered 
to cede, with certain exceptions, at least half of the finds to 
parties carrying out excavations in Nubia. The U.A.R. Gov- 
ernment has also declared its willingness to authorize ex- 
cavations outside the threatened area at sites in Lower, Mid- 
dle and Upper Egypt, and has stated it is prepared to cede, 
with a view to their transfer abroad, certain Nubian tem- 
ples and a large collection of antiquities which are now 
part of Egyptian state collections. It is also my understanding 
that the Government of the United Arab Republic is pre- 
pared to extend the above privileges and benefits to Ameri- 
can museums and institutions if effective financial assistance 
from the U. S. Government is forthcoming. 

“The United Arab Republic has itself pledged the Egyp- 
tian pound equivalent of $10 million for the UNESCO 
campaign, to be paid over the next seven years. Seven other 
nations have either paid in or pledged contributions. Still 
others are furnishing assistance in kind, have sent expedi- 
tions to the area, or are seriously considering financial as- 
sistance. To date the United States Government has made no 
financial contribution to the program, and only modest 
funds have been forthcoming from private sources. 

“It is important to note that all United States contribu- 
tions to this international campaign can be in the form of 
U. S. owned Egyptian currency generated under P. L. 480. 
The total of all the contributions recommended below can be 
met from the portion of these currencies available for U. S. 
use which is determined to be in excess of U. S. prospective 
requirements. 

“The task of saving the Nubian monuments can be con- 
veniently divided into two parts: (A) the preservation of 
the massive temples of Abu Simbel; and (B) the preserva- 
tion of the temples on the Island of Philae and the remain- 
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Under this international umbrella national committees 
have been organized in all countries interested in par- 
ticipating in the salvage. The United States Committee 
is a large one, including leading Egyptologists and mu- 
seum people as well as outstanding prehistorians. The 
officers are John A. Wilson (Director of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago), Executive Secre- 
tary; Froelich Rainey (Director of the University Mu- 
seum at Philadelphia) and William Stevenson Smith 
(Curator of the Egyptian Department of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston), Executive Vice-Chairmen ; Spyros P. 
Skouras (President, 20th Century-Fox Filra Company), 
Vice-Chairman for Communications Media; and myself 
as Chairman. 


UNDER THESE VARIOUS COMMITTEES and auspices, a 
considerable amount of work is already under way. Wil- 
liam Y. Adams, who has had experience in salvage ar- 
chaeology in our own Upper Colorado project, is now 
in his second season of excavation and survey in the 
Sudan. Walter B. Emery, Professor of Egyptology at 


University College, London, is excavating the large 
Pharaonic fortress of Buhen, also in the Sudan. Under 
his direction the Egypt Exploration Society will excavate 
the fortress and cemetery of Qasr Ibrim in Egyptian 


Nubia. 


Other sites and areas have been assigned to various 
countries and institutions, and work has already been 
started on these projects. Dr. Clement Meighan is con- 
ducting a survey, for the National Science Foundation, 
of Palaeolithic and Neolithic sites on the terraces of the 
Nile in both Egypt and the Sudan. His report will form 
the basis of operations by American universities under 
the auspices of the Society for American Archaeology, 


supported by the National Science Foundation. 


Two American institutions are already committed to 
excavations at Pharaonic sites. The Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago, in collaboration with the 
Swiss Institute at Cairo, will carry out excavations on 
both banks of the Nile in Egyptian Nubia, between 
Dehmit and Kalabshah. A Yale-Pennsylvania expedition 
is conducting a survey on the east bank from Abu Simbel 








ing lesser temples in the threatened area. 

“(A) The cost of preserving Abu Simbel—dedicated to 
Ramses II and Queen Nefertari, and built in the thirteenth 
century B.C.—has been estimated at approximately 60 to 806 
million dollars. Two major plans have been advanced for 
saving these monuments: One recommends building a cof- 
fer dam around them; and the other proposes to sever the 
temples from the rock cliff of which they are a part and 
lift them two hundred feet to the future level of the Nile. 
Each of these plans entails serious difficulties, and further 
studies are being made. Therefore I feel it would be pre- 
mature to recommend, at the present time, that any U. S. 
funds be provided for this purpose. 

“(B) The preservation of the Philae temples, the lesser 
temples, and also the exploration of the threatened region. 

“1. The second most important group of monuments 
are the temples on the Island of Philae—known as the 
“Pearl of Egypt.’’ Recent engineering studies have indi- 
cated that these monuments can be saved at a cost of approx- 
imately six million dollars. There would be no more effec- 
tive expression of our interest in preserving the cultural 
monuments of the Nile Valley than an American offer to 
finance the preservation of these temples. I am directing 
that the Egyptian pound equivalent of six million dollars be 
set aside for this purpose. When required an appropriation 
to cover the use of this sum will be sought. 

“2. The cost of preserving the lesser temples in the 
U.A.R. and in the Sudan will be approximately 9.6 million 
dollars. I recommend an appropriation covering the use of the 
Egyptian pound equivalent of 2.5 million dollars as the 
U. S. contribution toward the removal of these temples. 

“3. In addition to preserving these monuments there 
is a pressing need for extensive archaeological and prehistory 





research in Nubia. Much of the threatened area, particularly 
in the Sudan, still remains unexplored by archaeologists. 
Therefore, a large-scale program of investigation and ex- 
ploration must be undertaken if the undiscovered treasures 
and antiquities of this region are not to be lost forever. For 
this purpose the Egyptian and Sudanese Governments have 
thrown open Nubia to archaeological teams from other 
countries and several institutions in the United States have 
either sent expeditions to the area or have expressed their 
desire to do so. I recommend an appropriation covering the 
use of the Egyptian pound equivalent of 1.5 million dollars 
for grants to American archaeological expeditions and groups 
doing related research in Nubia which are prepared to meet 
their own doilar requirements. These grants will be ad- 
ministered by the United States. 

“4, Of course Egyptian pounds cannot be used to fi- 
nance either the preservation of temples or exploration and 
research in the Sudan. However, the Government of the 
U.A.R. has indicated its willingness to permit the conver- 
sion of the Egyptian pound equivalent of $500,000 into 
Sudane-e currency. Therefore, I will set aside this amount 
to be converted for use in the Sudan from the sums I am 
requesting for research and for preservation of the lesser 
temples. 

5. I intend to appoint a commission of government 
officials and leading Egypiologists to make plans for the 
acquisition and distribution of the antiquities ceded to the 
United States as a result of our contribution. 

‘In making these funds available the United States will 
be participating in an international effort which has cap- 
tured the imagination and sympathy of people throughout 
the world. By thus contributing to the preservation of past 
civilizations, we will strengthen and enrich our own.” 

















The “Small Temple” at Abu Simbel which was built by Ramses II, who dedicated it to his favorite wife, 
Nefertari, and to the goddess Hathor. Note the present level of the Nile. 





Abu Simbel, the great rock-cut temple built by Ramses II. The colossal figures of the ruler are sixty-seven feet high. In- 
side the magnificent gateway are chambers filled with statues, bas-reliefs, engravings and paintings depicting much of the 
history of the time. Some way must be found to preserve this masterpiece. Photo UNESCO: Laurenza. 
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Qasr Ibrim, on the right bank of the Nile. Although situated high on the rock, this walled city of the New Empire will be 
completely inundated by the waters of the lake to be impounded by the new High Dam. Photo UNESCO: Mariani. 


NUBIA continued 


to the Sudan border and will excavate at several sites. 

Many other countries are already at work. The French 
Institute for Oriental Studies, in collaboration with the 
Louvre Museum and the University of Strasbourg, will 
excavate the large site of Wadi es Sebua. The area of 
Wadi Allaqi and Dakka is being excavated by the 
U.S.S.R. The necropolis of Gebel Adda has been as- 
signed to the Federal Republic of Germany, the Sayola 
sector to Austria, the region between Korosko and Qasr 
Ibtrim to the Netherlands, Ikhmindi and Sabagura to 
Milan University, Sheikh Daud to Spain, and Tomas 
and Dehmit to the Turin Museum, Italy. 

For the prehistoric sites, in addition to the National 
Science Foundation survey already mentioned, surveys 
and excavations will be conducted by the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Society of England, the Lerici Institute of 
Milan, Italy, the Centre Francaise de la Recherche Scien- 
tifigque and the Czechoslovak Egyptological Institute. 
With the active and competent assistance of the Egyp- 
tian Antiquities Department it is apparent that the 
program will be achieved. 

In addition to the excavations, all the standing temples, 
tombs and monuments are being recorded by epigraphists, 






while photogrammetric photographs are being made 
by teams from the Documentation and Study Center for 
the History of the Art and Civilization of Ancient Egypt 
established by UNESCO and the Egyptian Government 
at Cairo. The work of the Center is being assisted by 
archaeologists, architects and photographers from France, 
Germany, Belgium, the United States, Czechoslovakia 
and Mexico. In addition, the Institut Géographique Na- 
tional in Paris has provided a photogrammetric map of 
the entire Nile Valley. 


IN THE SUDAN, in addition to the extensive English ex- 
cavations at Buhen and Adams’ work for the Service of 
Antiquities, the following projects are in being or sched- 
uled: the Commission Francaise des Fouilles will exca- 
vate the temple and cemeteries of Aksha; the Polish In- 
stitute of Egyptology at Cairo will do Faras West; the 
Oriental Institute of Chicago will dig the fortress, 
churches and cemeteries of Serra East; Spain will take 
on the Meroitic cemetery at Argin; the Scandinavian 
countries are planning a joint survey of the right bank 
of the Nile between Faras East and Gemai; the German 
Archaeological Institute at Cairo and the Belgian gov- 
ernment are scheduling excavations at Pharaonic sites; 
and Columbia University is organizing for work on the 
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prehistoric period. Yale-Pennsylvania will also excavate 
in the Sudan. 

Another important aspect of the work is the removal 
of temples, either to an appropriate site away from the 
lake or for export abroad. Twenty temples and tombs 
have been placed in this category and two of them, at 
Taffeh and Debod, were dismantled by the Egyptian 
government during the summer of 1960 and the stones 
stored at Aswan. Five of these temples have already been 
designated as available for removal from Egypt in return 
for financial assistance. 

The cost of removing temples, especially the larger 
ones like Kalabshah, will be considerable, but the most 
expensive operations of all will be the protection in situ 
of the two rock-cut temples of Abu Simbel and the 
extraordinarily fine buildings on the Island of Philae, of 
the Ptolemaic and later periods. These are the outstand- 
ing monuments in the area and they are far too large 
to move. 

The problem presented by Philae is the less difficult 
of the two. Situated between the old and the new dam, 
it will not be subject to the extremes of high water which 
the other sites will suffer, nor will the mean water level 
be so great. A preliminary plan submitted by engineers 
sent to Egypt by the Netherlands Government provides 
a series of dikes which wiil recreate the original Island 
of Philae in an artificial lake at a constant water level. 
The Netherlands Government intends to contribute to 
this work. 

The two great temples built by Ramses II at Abu 
Simbel can be protected properly only by the construc- 
tion of a large earth dam or by lifting them almost two 
hundred feet above their present position and recreating 
the present surroundings on the shore of the new lake. 
Extensive engineering studies have been made and con- 
struction companies have estimated the costs of the two 
proposals. Beth plans call for solutions of unprecedented 
problems. The porous nature of the rock, underground 
seepage, capillary action and large annual maintenance 
costs for pumping suggest that the elevation of the two 
temples above the new water level is the better solution. 
The challenges here are the weight and the poor quality 
of the rock. The weight is approximately ten times 
greater than any which has ever been moved before. It 
is proposed to lift the large temple by means of 308 
large hydraulic jacks, electronically controlled, in vertical 
increments of two millimeters. During the move the 
temples are to be protected by encasement in a gigantic 
box made of reinforced concrete. A committee of engi- 
neering and geological experts which met in Egypt in 
January 1961 pronounced the elevation plan as within 
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the limits of our engineering skills. If it can be financed, 
we shall then have Abu Simbel still on the banks of the 
Nile, and in the spring and fall the morning sun will 
penetrate the sixty-three meters from the entrance to 
light the paintings and engravings on the back wall. 


THE PROTECTION OF ABU SIMBEL and Philae and the 
removal of the larger temples to new sites are tasks be- 
yond the scope of private philanthropy or the budgets 
of universities and museums. The cooperation of other 
governments would seem to be the only feasible solu- 
tion. Belgium has already made an appropriation for this 
purpose and Germany, the Netherlands and Yugoslavia 
have indicated their intention to do so. An amendment 
to the Mutual Security Act adopted by the Congress of 
the United States in May 1960 requested the President 
to submit on or before March 1, 1961, recommendations 
concerning the “‘participation by the United States in an 
internationally financed program which would utilize 
foreign currencies available to the United States to pre- 
serve the great cultural monuments of the Upper Nile.” 
The reference here is to the so-called “counterpart 
funds,’ Egyptian pounds accumulated under Public Law 
480. They belong to the United States but can be spent 
only with the approval of the Egyptian Government. 

The President’s recommendations were delivered in a 
message to the Congress on April 7, 1961. The Eighty- 
seventh Congress of the United States, on the final day 
of its session, voted favorably on an act that implements 
the recommendations in President Kennedy's message. 
This generous action of the President and the Congress 
lends most useful support to UNESCO's campaign for 
the safeguard of the monuments of Nubia. The problem 
of Abu Simbel was specifically excepted from Mr. 
Kennedy’s recommendations because at the time that the 
recommendations were made there had been no decision 
as to what method might be employed to save Abu 
Simbel. Now that the Egyptian Government has accepted 
the so-called “Italian Plan” for elevating Abu Simbel 
to a new site on the shore of the lake created by the high 
dam, it is hoped that further appropriations of counter- 
part funds may be applied to that problem. 

The action of the United States Federal Government 
in this crisis, in support of an unique international cul- 
tural effort, is one of which we may all be proud. We 
are contributing toward a campaign to rescue our his- 
torical heritage in the Nile which belongs to the entire 
world and upon which much of our modern civilization 
is based. The United States National Committee for the 
Preservation of the Nubian Monuments hopes that the 
people of the United States through private donations, 
and then government through Public Law 480 counter- 
part funds, will continue to support this worthy cause. 
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Elaborate sculptured relief in one of the Buddhist grot- 
toes (Cave 113) at Maichishan, Kansu province, China. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
CONSERVATION 


IN 


GisUNA 


FRANK RIDLEY 


IN AuGusT of 1959, with four fellow-Canadians, I 
visited China as a guest of the Chinese People’s Associa- 
tion for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. Of 
our group, Paul W. Sweetman and I were particularly 
invited to view archaeological material and sites, and to 
meet scholars from the Institute of Archaeology and the 
[nstitute of Vertebrate Palaeontology. In Peking our 
whole group visited historic sites such as the Summer 
Palace, the Forbidden City, or Winter Palace of the 
emperors, the Heavenly Temple and the Ming tombs. 
We walked along the Great Wall of China at the place 
where it crosses the valley near the Green Dragon bridge 
in the Pataling hills. 

The buildings and grounds of these Ming-period 
palaces and monuments are in perfect condition, for a 
fantastic amount of expert labor has been used in re- 
pairing, repainting and gilding the intricate detail of 
their architecture. All of the palaces and grounds are 
open to the public. A newly paved highway connects 
Peking with the Great Wall, where facilities such as a 
parking area, washrooms and dining rooms have been 
constructed. An observant person will notice that the 
wall has received recent repairs for hundreds of yards’ 
distance up each side of the valley. This section of the 
wall, being near a road, had suffered from the removal 
of parapet masonry, which is now replaced. 

In Shanghai we visited the Monastery of the Whit> 
Jade Buddha. The ancient temple was quite active with 
monks and worshipers, and seemed prosperous and in 
good repair. We were told by the abbot that the govern- 
ment provides the monastery with paint and material for 
repairs, but that they were short of labor. This necessi- 
tates manual labor by the monks, which, he drily ob- 
served, does them no harm. 

Paul Sweetman and I were taken to the headquarters 
of the Institute of Archaeology in Peking, where the 
vice-director, Mr. An Shih-min, gave us information on 
new discoveries, as well as on the government's policy 
respecting archaeological research. We learned that ar- 
chaeological institutes, staffed by 270 archaeologists and 
sixty research workers, are operating in every province, 
conducting excavations and issuing reports. 

Upon my request, I received a formal statement from 
Peking on the government approach to archaeology. This 
statement is here quoted in somewhat abbreviated form: 

“China is a country of long history and rich revolution- 
ary tradition. A great many ancient sites, relics and ruins 
have been discovered in the country from time to time. 
Since the founding of the Chinese People’s Republic in 
1949, a Cultural Relics Administration has been es- 
tablished under the Ministry of Culture of the Central 
People’s Government. Provincial and municipal govern- 
ments have also set up commissions to preserve historical 
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General view of the Maichishan grottoes. This place was a center of Buddhist activity as early as the fifth cen- 
tury, and it has continued in use to modern times. Much preservation work has been done there recently. 


G HINA continued 


and cultural relics. At the same time the government has 
promulgated a series of orders and regulations, the first 
being an order prohibiting the export of historical and 
cultural antiquities. 

“Along with the economic development in China, 
building construction has also been in full swing. In 
1952 ‘The Directive Concerning the Protection of His- 
torical and Revolutionary Relics in Capital Construction’ 
was issued. At the same time archaeological training 
courses were inaugurated to provide specialists who 
would be able to carry out the preservation of cultural 
relics found on building sites. In 1956 the State Council 
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of the Chinese People’s Republic again issued ‘A Notice 
Concerning the Preservation of Cultural Relics.’ Ex- 
tensive survey work was carried out all over the country. 
On the basis of this, all ancient sites, tombs, buildings, 
stone sculptures and carvings, grottoes and other remains 
were classified and designated as units for preservation. 
By 1959 the number of such units reached 8600 through- 
out the country. Specific limits of such places were es- 
tablished, to be included in the plans of municipal and 
other constructions. For certain units of paramount im- 
portance, special facilities such as research institutes, 
preservation offices and museums were set up. 

“The great leap forward in 1958 of industrial and 
agricultural production also stimulated a greater devel- 
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50 at Pingling Monastery, Kansu province. 


opment in the preservation of cultural relics. This took 
a dual form. First, in addition to the government offices 
and professional staff in this field, public groups were 
formed to take permanent care of the cultural units. 
Secondly, the number of trained workers was increased, 
resulting in the dissemination of knowledge and of ex- 
cavation techniques. On a wider scale, by the establish- 
ment of training classes, professional workers in this 
field have increased in government organizations. In ad- 
dition, numerous amateurs have been trained, many of 
whom have been able to take up the work of excavating 
and restoring ancient sites and tombs. 

“During the past ten years great accomplishments have 
been made in preserving cultural relics. 316 sites and 





23,102 tombs have been excavated, and 741,803 objects 
have been recovered. Some 696 important buildings have 
been repaired and rebuilt. Over 800,000 historical relics, 
400,000 revolutionary relics and 1,800,000 ancient vol- 
umes of great value have been assembled and purchased. 

“In China the preservation of cultural relics is closely 
connected with the work of museums. During the past 
ten years certain portions of the assembled or excavated 
objects have become precious exhibition pieces in the 
museums. After repair and rebuilding, many important 
historical and revolutionary buildings are being utilized 
as museums, memorial halls and other places for enrich- 
ing the cultural life of the masses. 

“Chinese museums have also registered a great ad- 
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Right: Mural in Cave 130 at Tunhuang. The governor’s wife 
and her attendants are shown worshiping the Buddha. 


Below: Mural painting in Cave 220 at Tunhuang, represent- 
ing the Vimalakirti, one of the sixteen Buddhist canons. 


Below, right: Group of polychrome Buddhist images of the 
T’ang Dynasty, at Tunhuang. 


Bottom: The emperor and his retinue (Middle T’ang Dynasty, 
763-820) depicted in a mural in a Tunhuang cave. 
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View of the Tunhuang Thousand Buddha Caves, in the western part of Kansu province. In the fourth cen- 


tury Tunhuang began to be an important center for the spread of Buddhism in China. 


G HINA continued 


vancement during the past ten years. Before 1949 China 
had only twenty-one museums, located in the principal 
cities. Since then museums have been established all over 
the country. In 1959 museums at and above the county 
level numbered over six hundred. According to incom- 
plete statistics, the number of visitors in 1958 reached 
227,530,000 persons (including visitors to exhibition 
halls in the counties and people’s communes ).”’ 


CHINESE GOVERNMENT POLICy toward archaeology is 
well illustrated by the city of Loyang, in Honan prov- 
ince, where, in 1958, approximately one million Chinese 
dollars were spent on archaeological salvage. For two 
and a half busy days, Sweetman and I were guests of 
Mr. Chiang Jo-shih, an archaeologist and chairman of 
the Loyang Committee for Preservation of Cultural 
Relics. 

We were driven in an automobile through the crowded 
streets of Old Loyang, a small town of some three square 


kilometers. Old Loyang, with its quaint narrow streets, 
traditional Chinese shops, ancient temples and dwellings 
of rich and poor, has been designated an archaeological, 
or historic, zone for complete preservation. 

From Old Loyang we motored along a wide boulevard 
to the newly constructed industrial city of Loyang, which 
is springing into existence over an area of six hundred 
square kilometers. Between the old and new towns is a 
vacant area of considerable size, a tract of hummocks 
and depressions, which is also an archaeological reserve. 
Here are preserved foundations of the capital city of the 
Han period (ca. 200 B.C. to A.D. 200). 

The present program of the Institute of Archaeology 
at Loyang is concentrated on recording and salvaging 
some three thousand tombs which lie in the path of new 
construction in the city. These tombs are of the ten 
dynasties which have occupied Loyang. Mr. Chiang 
conducted us to the laboratory and center for ceramic 
study, devoted to the restoration and study of pottery 
objects, which are arranged chronologically. We were 
told that over 200,000 artifacts had been recovered. 
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Those of great beauty and intrinsic value we saw dis- 
played in some of the recently restored shrines and 
temples on the outskirts of Loyang. 

A group of selected tombs removed from construction 
sites is being reconstructed in a park of the new city. 
Our late arrival at the park and the previous departure 
of the caretaker with his keys prevented our getting 
close to these reconstructions. We saw piles of stone 
blocks, many with carved detail, heaped on the site. 
These were salvaged material awaiting reassembly. Mr. 
Chiang told us that only tombs which would be covered 
by buildings, roads or other immovable construction are 
salvaged. In cases where a tomb is in a favorable posi- 
tion on a street plan, it is left intact as a center for a 
traffic circle. Other tombs are only recorded. 

A few miles from Loyang are the Buddhist grottoes 
of Lungmen, also called the Dragon Gate Caves, where, 
in the period between A.D. 300 and 650, over 100,000 
stone figures were carved, ranging from a few centi- 
meters to twenty meters in height. We visited this site 
and saw its restoration and development program. A 
paved road connects the site with Loyang. The ancient 
thoroughfare originally ran between the river and the 
base of the rock precipice that contains the caves and 
sculptures, but it has been rerouted over the ridge to 
divert trafic and afford a waterside area for a park and 
administration buildings. When we visited the place, 
buildings, gardens, cement walks and stairs were being 
constructed. Craftsmen were also repairing the inroads 
of erosion on the carvings and rocks. We were given 
the figure of 600,000 Chinese dollars as the amount 
appropriated for the restoration of the Lungmen caves. 

A distressing feature of these grottoes is the headless 
state of many life-size figures as well as two barren re- 
cesses from which Lungmen’s finest reliefs have been 
removed. We were told that this was the result of the 
past export of Chinese art works to Western museums. 
The smaller figures and the colossal carvings are still 
complete, to be seen by future generations of Chinese 


people. 


IN CHINA the jurisdiction of the Institute of Archae- 
ology begins with the Mesolithic period, and therefore it 
is not concerned with the subject of Palaeolithic man, 
which is assigned to the Institute of Vertebrate Palae- 
ontology. In Peking Sweetman and I were taken to the 
Institute of Palaeontology, where we drank tea with the 
director, Dr. C. C. Yang, Dr. Pei Wen-chung and Dr. 
Woo Ju-kang, a physical anthropologist. 

Dr. Pei gave us an account of the expansion of ac- 
tivities in Palaeolithic research since 1959. Among other 
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innovations, the Institute gave a two-year course in 
palaeontology, which was followed by an appeal to the 
people for cooperation in locating and offering informa- 
tion on new discoveries. The appeal was made in par- 
ticular to those engaged in construction. The important 
discovery of fossil Tzeyang man, as well as the mandi- 
bles and other data pertaining to Gigantopithecus (see 
ARCHAEOLOGY 10 [1957] 287-288) are direct results 
of this appeal. So many discoveries and requests for 
examination come to the department that Dr. Pei has 
be2n unable to proceed with excavations at the cave of 
Choukoutien, where all the discoveries of Peking Man 
have been made. As an example of the goodwill and 
candor of Chinese scientists, Dr. Woo Ju-kang opened 
a vault and placed in our hands the fossil crania treasures 
of China, and Dr. Pei Wen-chung invited us into his 
workroom to view and handle material in tray after tray. 

We drove to Choukoutien over a paved road which 
connects it to Peking. Here we found modern amenities, 
gardens with flower-bordered walks and an extensive 
museum of vertebrate palaeontology. This museum con- 
tains exhibits and murals depicting rock formations and 
the succession of vertebrates during the Pleistocene 
period of northern China, and their significance with 
relation to the hominid remains discovered in the caves. 
An area of earth and debris from the lower levels of 
Choukoutien has yet to be excavated. When Pei Wen- 
chung and his colleagues overtake the current salvage 
program, they hope to replace the lost fossils of Sin- 
anthropus from the unexcavated area. I can assure you 
that Choukoutien is not an abandoned cave in a stone 
quarry; it is a national treasure of new China, valued 
and guarded as one of the world’s wonders. 

To a visitor it appears fantastic that a massive program 
of salvage, study and restoration of archaeological and 
historical sites and material should receive support in a 
country so involved in rapid agrarian and industrial ex- 
pansion. To illustrate the public interest in Chinese 
antiquities is the newly constructed Tien An Men 
Square in the heart of Peking, large enough to parade 
a million people. Forming one side of the area is the 
new Congress Building and forming the other side is a 
newly constructed National Museum. That the archae- 
ological program in China can flourish in a time of na- 
tional urgency such as now exists is a measure of the 
intelligence of the Chinese people. 





THE AUTHOR has pioneered in the discovery and exploration 
of many important archaeological sites in Canada, and has pub- 
lished comprehensive reports of the results. In 1959 Mr. Ridley 
spent a month in China, traveling over six thousand miles 
within its borders and viewing all facets of the country’s archae- 
ological program. 
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Excavation of a pueblo unit in the new roadway line of U.S. Highway 66, eastern Arizona. 


THE INVENTORY of techniques and tools used in the 
general field of archaeology is limited only by the will- 
ingness of the archaeologist to accept innovations. This 
being the case, and since the record seems to indicate 
that archaeologists are not particularly loath to accept 
new ideas, it would not be fair to claim that salvage 
archaeology has been responsible for the addition of 
many, if indeed any, specific tools to this inventory. 
Certainly the field of archaeological salvage was not the 
first to make use of power equipment, aerial photography 
and survey, and the specialized equipment and tech- 
niques for underwater archaeology, to cite only a few 
examples. On the other hand, it is true that in salvage 
archaeology greater use has been made of some of these 
tools and techniques. 

The particular areas in which archaeological salvage 
has made major contributions lie in selecting and de- 
veloping combinations of tools and techniques which 
have increased the efficiency of field work and in point- 
ing out the necessity for flexibility, for not becoming 
bound to any one technique or set of ideas. The most 
efficient use of time is the specific challenge with which 
salvage archaeology has had to cope. In the attempt to 
meet this challenge some solutions have been developed 
which may have wide application in other types of ar- 


chaeological work. 








An Anasazi kiva, or subterranean ceremonial chamber, built in the 1100's and excavated in 
the course of saivage operations on U.S. Highway 66 in eastern Arizona. 





Rock ball court of the Hohokam culture, dating around A.D. 500-700, which was excavated 
near Gila Bend, western Arizona, in the course of archaeological salvage work for the 
National Park Service on the Painted Rocks reservoir project. 
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TECHN 1IQU ES continued 


In illustrating these points I shall confine myself 
largely to examples from the southwestern United States. 
It should be kept in mind that some of the procedures 
discussed may have a wider application, while others 
may not be suitable at all in some areas. 


ONE OF THE SALVAGE CREWS employed by the Univer- 
sity of Utah on the Glen Canyon Dam section of the 
Upper Colorado River Basin Storage project achieved 
a considerable measure of success in selecting sites for 
excavation. From the total number of sites recorded in 
their particular area forty-four were chosen for possible 
excavation after analysis of the surface survey. As a con- 
sequence of limited testing in each of these sites, it was 
possible to reduce to twelve the number actually to be 
excavated. This saved time and money and permitted 
more intensive investigation of the best ruins. Similar 
techniques have also been employed on the Navajo Dam 
section of this project. 

In 1959 the Arizona State Museum was faced with 
the task of conducting highway salvage archaeology in 
ten ruins within a thirty-day period. These included pit- 
house villages and surface pueblos. In spite of the short 
time allowed, the crew excavated sixteen pit-houses, 
forty-three surface rooms, seven kivas (two of which 
were only partially excavated), six trash deposits, eighteen 
burials and twenty-one miscellaneous architectural fea- 
tures. This was accomplished with three archaeologists 
supervising a crew of Navajo laborers ranging from 
seven to thirty-one men. A D-6 tractor and small carryall 
were engaged to remove one to three feet of wind-blown 
sand covering some of the sites. The pit-houses were 
excavated by hand, since it was not possible to obtain a 
backhoe on this project. The use of trowels and whisk 
brooms was kept to an absolute minimum, and these 
were employed only by the archaeologists. Floors were 
cleared by the laborers using shovels, as carefully and 
expertly and much more rapidly than they could have 
been cleared with a trowel. Too much emphasis has been 
placed on the importance of this classic tool of the ar- 
chaeologist, while the potential of the villainous shovel 
in competent hands has been woefully ignored. There 
are times when heavier tools will accomplish the job 
quickly, without loss of important information. The 
major task is to learn when to use one method and when 
the other. The only general guiding rule is to dig rapidly 









until the specific situation indicates that more care is 
required, and then to dig rapidly again until the next 
complication arises. 

A great amount of material and information was re- 
covered from these excavations, and the sites were 
photographed and completely mapped within the spec- 
ified time limit. Virtually as much accurate information 
was obtained by these rapid techniques as would have 
been obtained by more leisurely methods. More recently 
the Museum of Northern Arizona has conducted high- 
way salvage on the Navajo Indian Reservation, using 
essentially the same procedures, also with considerable 
success. It is becoming more and more apparent in the 
Southwest that perhaps the most efficient method of re- 
moving the fill of deep pit-houses and kivas is by using 
a backhoe. Both the Museum of Northern Arizona and 
the Museum of New Mexico have recently purchased 
such a piece of power equipment. However, one or two 
pit-houses in a village should be excavated by hand, and 
with controls, before using the backhoe on the rest of 
the site. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA Archaeological Field 
School at Point of Pines has in recent years employed 
some of the techniques developed in salvage work for 
speeding up and improving the efficiency of field work. 
Although heavy equipment was not available at Point 
of Pines, in two seasons of work at the Turkey Creek 
site 314 rooms and 250 burials were excavated. In addi- 
tion to making use of some of the techniques noted 
above, the work was further speeded up by beginning at 
one end of this large pueblo with the excavation, photo- 
graphing and mapping of a single row of rooms. Dirt 
from the next row of rooms was then shoveled into those 
of the row just finished. In this systematic fashion the 
entire pueblo was excavated and backfilled virtually at 
the same time, not only cutting down the backfilling 
problem but also solving the problem of dirt removal. 
Similar techniques have been used in New Mexico. At 
Point of Pines, as in most of the salvage projects in the 
Southwest, once digging by levels and squares has de- 
termined that it is unnecessary to continue this procedure, 
such controlled excavation is abandoned in favor of 
rapid methods for the recovery of a greater amount of 
material and information. However, in dealing with 
stratified sites and deposits many of these short-cuts 
cannot be taken. 

About ten years ago, on the Fort Randall project of 
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the Missouri River Basin archaeological program, an 
experiment was conducted to determine the feasibility of 
using rapid excavation techniques. One small area was 
selected for excavation by ‘‘standard’’ techniques, while 
in another, much larger, area crash program techniques 
were employed. It was found that the rapid sampling 
techniques used over the large area produced more cul- 
tural information on the region than the slow intensive 
excavation of the small area. 

For long-term salvage projects, regardless of the num- 
ber of sites involved, it is possible through techniques 
of rapid excavation to gain more information about a 
greater number of the sites recorded. This fact has been 
demonstrated at the Glen Canyon project, at the Painted 
Rocks reservoir, on highway salvage projects and on all 
of the pipeline salvage projects in the Southwest. The 
results achieved by these methods are in startling contrast 
to those obtained on other long-term salvage projects 
where no effort has been made to speed up techniques of 
recovery. Furthermore, by means of more efficient tech- 
niques it has been possible to study a limited area as 
thoroughly in two or three seasons as can be done by 
more time-consuming techniques in a decade. 


LOGISTIC PROBLEMS tend to be as diverse as the archaeo- 
logical projects concerned and must be met with as great 
a variety of solutions. Few archaeological projects have 
as complete a photographic record, from the air as well 
as from the ground, as some of the salvage projects. 
Part of this may have resulted from the urgent need felt 
to record all possible data on salvage projects. 

Experimentation with new techniques and equipment 
is continually going on in archaeological salvage work. 
For instance, in New Mexico and Arizona limited suc- 
cess to date has been obtained through use of the proton 
magnetometer in locating buried archaeological features. 
On the Wetherill Mesa project at Mesa Verde National 
Park, a non-salvage project, plotting the location of 
ruins in forested areas was accomplished through the use 
of radio direction-finder equipment. 

Archaeological salvage work offers almost unprece- 
dented opportunities to study a limited area in complete 
detail. Prior to the Glen Canyon project relatively little 
was known of the sites along the Colorado and San Juan 
river drainages. Now, thanks to the salvage program, 
some of these remote areas will be more thoroughly 
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studied than many more accessible and well known areas 
in the Southwest. 

Individual states or institutions are seldom in a posi- 
tion—or of an inclination—to make intensive archaeo- 
logical surveys. In salvage work extensive surveys are 
usually followed by intensive ones as well as by excava- 
tion, in an attempt to gain all the information possible. 

Highway and pipeline salvage work results in an 
enforced sampling of cultural remains within very nar- 
row lateral bounds. This gives a continuous strip sample 
across a broad geographical area, representing an archae- 
ological traverse sometimes several hundred miles long. 


NONE OF THE FOREGOING COMMENTS has taken into 
account the funds available for a given salvage project. 
On the one hand, not much choice exists when the 
financing of a project permits only the use of voluntary 
weekend labor. Under these conditions one does not 
have a chance to decide whether—at the same cost—a 
particular aspect of the job may be performed more ef- 
ficiently by using power equipment or large labor crews. 
On the other hand, the tools and techniques employed 
on any project must be geared to obtain maximum ef- 
ficiency in terms of the money available. 

There are perhaps four ways in which salvage archae- 
ology has made contributions to the field of archaeology 
in general, in regard to tools and techniques. First, it has 
demonstrated the value of flexibility in determining what 
types of hand tools are to be used in varying situations, 
and similarly what power equipment should be used and 
what combinations of power equipment and labor crews. 
Second, archaeological salvage has demonstrated that 
power equipment is just as useful in digging as in dirt 
removal and backfilling. Third, the results obtained in 
salvage archaeology indicate that rapid excavation tech- 
niques can produce about ninety per cent of the in- 
formation yielded by standard techniques in the same 
length of time, but for one hundred times as much area. 
Lastly, salvage archaeology seems to plague the field 
archaeologist with never-ending new problems and chal- 
lenges, thus creating or developing a flexibility of ap- 
proach, adaptable to any situation. 





SINCE 1955 Dr. Wasley has held,the post of Archaeologist 
at the Arizona State Museum and during this time he has 
been much concerned with salvage archaeology. He received 
the B.A. (1950), M.A. (1953) and Ph.D. (1959) degrees 
from the University of Arizona. He has supervised a num- 
ber of excavations in both Arizona and New Mexico. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL 


CONTRIBUTIONS of physics to be considered are new 
methods for locating buried archaeological features. We 

shall start by considering the attitude of archaeologists 

to the idea of using scientific survey methods for this 

purpose. While some decry the value of such methods, 

most people seem to agree that much useful information 

can be gained. A more common attitude, however, seems 

to be one of relatively cautious support. Often the 

harassed director in the field, especially under the strain 

of salvage work, feels that there is no time for the 

complexities of scientific surveys. Also many archaeolo- 

gists are still convinced that just as much information 

can be obtained, as quickly, by digging a few test holes. 

This, I hope to show, is a mistaken view. On the other 
hand, unless close cooperation is maintained between the 
survey team and the archaeologists, much of the survey 
work may be wasted. It is also important to have the 
survey undertaken by people with sufficient time as well 
as the scientific knowledge required to interpret the re- 
sults. This means, in practice, that all survey work, es- 
pecially for salvage operations, should be separate from 
the normal archaeological direction of the excavation. 
Given these conditions, a survey is likely to repay amply 
the effort involved. 

Although it is probably partly due to the complexity 
of the methods as well as to mistaken ideas of the time 
and labor involved, the fact that so little work of this 
kind has been done in the United States is mainly due to 
the recent application of the principal methods to 
archaeology. One of the most satisfactory methods, that 
using the proton magnetometer, has until recently been 
used mainly by a group at Oxford, where an instrument 
suitable for archaeological use has been developed. A 
notable exception is the work of Dr. Glenn Black at 
Angel Mounds, Indiana; he has used chiefly the Oxford- 
designed instrument. 

Up to the present only two methods for locating 
buried features have received sufficient use to enable 
their capabilities to be judged. The very recent develop- 
ment of these methods has, in itself, limited the number 
of applications and thus knowledge of the conditions 
under which the instruments can be used. 


THE FIRST METHOD, resistivity surveying, has been in 
use for several years in commercial geophysical explora- 
tion. The first archaeological application of the method 
also occurred some time ago. Since then the method has 
been somewhat neglected, and it is only in the last few 
years that a number of surveys have been attempted. The 
method consists basically of the measurement of the 
electrical resistance between metal rods inserted into the 
soil. In Figure 1 the equipment is shown set up ready for 
use; in Figure 2 it is actually in use. Four metal rods, 
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2. The author (seated) and an assistant using resistivity equipment on the north acropolis at Tikal, Guatemala. 
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or probes, are necessary in order to obtain a meaningful 
resistance measurement. The theory of the instrument 
and details of the operation cannot be fully explained 
here. In general, the spacing used between the probes 
depends on the nature of the survey to be attempted; 
for normal archaeological work the probes are usually 
spaced equally, as shown. In a survey a whole series of 
measurements is taken across the archaeological site. 
This allows the pattern of the variation of the soil 
resistance to be found. The problem then becomes one 
of interpreting the measured resistance variation in terms 
of archaeologically meaningful features. 

The second method is that of magnetic surveying. A 
very high degree of accuracy in the measurements taken 
is necessary in order to observe the differences caused by 
archaeological features. Because of tuis the main instru- 
ment used, the proton magnetometer, is far more com- 
plex, and thus more expensive, than the resistivity equip- 
ment. A set of equipment is shown in Figure 3. The 
instrument is used to discover the pattern of the magnetic 
variations across the area to be surveyed. One then has 
the problem of interpreting this pattern in terms of 
possible archaeological features. 





Finally, a third method should be mentioned: seismic 
surveying. Although at present the existing geophysical 
instruments are not in a form suitable for archaeological 
work, there is great hope that practical instruments will 
soon be developed. A set of seismic equipment for near 
surface surveying is shown in Figure 4. This was used by 


the writer with encouraging results in recent tests on 
sites in Arizona. 


IT CAN BE SEEN that none of the existing methods yields 
any direct information on the nature of the buried 
archaeological features. This is of course true of any 
scientific survey method. One is always faced with the 
difficulty of interpretation and correlation. Before turn- 
ing to these problems, however, a few examples of the 
use of these methods may show that the position is not 
so hopeless as might appear. 

An example of a rapid, small-scale survey for locating 
a single group of archaeological features is the case of a 
Romano-British ditched enclosure in northern Oxford- 
shire. This enclosure was only about eighty feet square 
in internal measurement, and had been completely 
leveled, so that no surface indications were left. Al- 
though its existence was revealed by air photography 
nearly thirty years ago, subsequent changes in the area 
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made it impossible to be certain of the position of the 
enclosure ditches within a radius of less than twenty feet. 
In order to locate these ditches more accurately a proton 
magnetometer survey was undertaken; this took just over 
three hours and involved a working force of three peo- 
ple. As a result of the survey it was possible to plot the 
position of the enclosure ditches with an error of less 
than one foot, as subsequent excavation showed. 
Another example may be given of the use of the 
proton magnetometer, this on a much larger scale. The 
site of a minor Romano-British town, again in north 
Oxfordshire, was surveyed. A total area of nearly 
200,000 square feet was covered in five working days 
with a team of three people. The major part of this 
survey is shown in Figure 5. The magnetic readings are 
presented as a contour diagram with the color code 
chosen so that the normal readings for the area fall in 
the green. Areas of high magnetic strength are then 
shown as blue and violet, while the yellows and reds 
are areas of low strength. The survey was carried out by 
using a grid system of fifty-foot squares (marked on the 
diagram), with readings taken every five feet. One area 
within the survey was subsequently tested by excavation 
by the Oxford University Archaeological Society under 
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5. Magnetometer survey of a minor Romano-British town site at Swalcliffe Lea, Oxfordshire, England. 





the direction of J. May, from whose plan Figure 6 has 
been prepared to show the major features discovered. 
Although a full discussion of the results cannot be given 
here, it may be pointed out that in general one would 
expect to find the areas of above normal magnetic 
strength to be caused either by heavily burnt places, 
kilns and hearths, or by occupation deposits such as 
refuse pits, ditches and middens. Areas of low strength 
would probably be due to the presence of quantities of 
non-magnetic material, for example stone paving or 
walling. 

As can be seen by comparing Figures 5 and 6, quite 
good correlation was obtained between the archaeological 
features and the magnetic anomalies. In Figure 6 the 
major excavated features are shown within the limits of 
the trenches, while their probable continuation into un- 
excavated areas, as deduced from the magnetometer re- 
sults, is shown in dashed outline. Apart from the exca- 
vated features, two other possible buildings are indicated 
in order to show the general alignment of the settle- 
ment. This pattern is borne out by a change in direction 
of the main road through the town. 

Thus the main advantages ebtained from the survey 
were that it not only gave an indication of suitable areas 
in which to excavate but also showed the extent of the 
main occupation area and the probable position and 
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6. Plan of archaeological features for correlation with the magnetometer survey. The excavation trenches are shown in 
dotted outline with stone walling, ditches and stone paving being shown within the limits of the trenches. Features pos- 
tulated from the magnetometer survey are shown in dashed outline. 


alignment of major features within it. In this case there 
had been no previous evidence other than a few surface 
finds. 

Finally, we may offer an example of a resistivity sur- 
vey; this was undertaken on the site of two overlapping 
Neolithic camps in southwestern France. The area avail- 
able for excavation was greatly limited by the presence 
of modern vineyards, so that it was impossible to dis- 
cover by direct excavation where the two camps inter- 
sected. As it was particularly important to establish the 
telative dates of the camps, an extended survey of the 
probable area of intersection was undertaken. This sur- 
vey took just over a week and involved up to four people 
at a time. The results not only showed the exact form of 
the intersection but also made it possible to locate the 
point of intersection within fifty centimeters. As a result 
a small trench was dug in the vineyard, and from this 
trench evidence of the relative dating of the two camps 
was obtained. Without the scientific survey this impor- 
tant evidence could not have been secured. 

These three examples give a slight indication of the 
use of these surveys and the speed at which they can be 
made. However, the success achieved was largely due 
to the fact that the surveys were undertaken by a special 
group under scientific supervision, working in close 
cooperation with the archaeologists. 









THE INTERPRETATION and correlation of the results 
must now be considered. Here there is an immediate 
difficulty, for the archaeologist is so used to thinking of 
his site in terms of archaeology that it is difficult for him 
to consider it in terms of purely physical properties. This 
does not mean that he lacks objectivity, only that of ne- 
cessity he is biased in his approach. The archaeologist 
always tends to rationalize the observed phenomena of 
an excavation in terms of his past experience and in the 
light of working hypotheses he may have formed. Such 
rationalization is of course essential. In terms solely of 
earth and rock particles, of mud, stone, brick or even 
concrete building materials, and of the artifacts found, 
an archaeological site becomes almost impossibly com- 
plex. However, despite the complexity, it must be con- 
sidered in terms of even more basic elements when any 
method of survey involving physical measurements is 
attempted. 

An example may be illuminating. If an archaeologist 
comes across a mass of stones or a patch of burnt mate- 
rial, it is fairly easy for him to decide whether these are 
significant features. He may interpret the stones as form- 
ing part of a badly damaged wall, and the burnt mate- 
rial as the remains of a hearth. However, in interpreting 
the results of a scientific survey, the problem becomes 
more difficult. The survey is undertaken in areas where 
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excavation has not commenced or is not possible. Thus 
the nature and position of the buried features have to be 
inferred purely from the physical measurements taken on 
the present surface. Even if it is possible to identify the 
presence of stones or of burnt material, it is likely to 
remain uncertain whether they are deliberate or acci- 
dental features. Only if readings resulted which could be 
interpreted as several masses of stones in a line could 
the existence of a wall be postulated, while the hearth 
would be likely to remain problematical. The difficulties 
are greatly magnified, of course, if stray stones or patches 
of burnt material have a pronounced effect on the phys- 
ical properties measured. The very identification of the 
existence of the features may not be possible. For in- 
stance, a loosely built wall may contain as much earth 
in its construction as there is in the rubble at each side 
of it. In this case it is quite possible that the physical 
properties of both wall and rubble would be identical. 

The difficulties, however, must not be overemphasized. 
One may instance the great success of aerial photog- 
raphy. If stated purely in terms of the basic physical 
elements the problem would appear to be rather com- 
plex. In practice, however, aerial photography has proved 
to be one of the most useful methods of locating ancient 
sites. For under satisfactory conditions markings in the 
vegetation cover can reveal details of both the plan and 
the nature of buried archaeological features. The ob- 
served crop marks are not in any way direct manifesta- 
tions of the buried features but rather are due to varia- 
tions produced by them in the moisture distribution and 
soil depth, and these in turn affect the crop. In terms of 
moisture distribution or soil depth the problem would 
seem to be formidable, and it is rather remarkable that 
these phenomena do give such valuable information. In 
any case the final amount of information produced from 
an air photograph still depends on the interpretative 
methods used. 

Finally, on the question of interpretation, it is of 
course possible to interpret any given set of data at sev- 
eral levels of complexity. Thus in some cases it may be 
sufficient just to choose outstanding readings from the 
norm in order to spot worthwhile archaeological features. 
However, in many cases, in order to gain enough in- 
formation to warrant undertaking a survey, relatively 
complicated methods must be used. Such an example, 
where contouring proved to be necessary, is shown in 
Figure 5. It is in cases where these more complex meth- 
ods have to be used that the question of interpretation 
becomes critical. 


IN CONCLUSION we may consider briefly what actually 
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are the contributions of scientific surveys to salvage ar- 
chaeology. These can be divided into three categories: 
the discovery of new sites, the investigation of sites pre- 
viously known and the results from use in conjunction 
with actual excavation. As for the first contribution, it 
must be admitted that at present none of the methods is 
completely suitable for the type of rapid location sought 
in salvage archaeology. When the area of survey is lim- 
ited, in terms of acres rather than square miles, then the 
instruments can be of much more use. Often it is pos- 
sible to suggest not only where it should be most prof- 
itable to excavate but also whether it is worth excavating 
at all. Of course great care must be taken with the use 
of negative evidence, as it is always possible that a given 
site does not have the requisite physical nature to re- 
spond to the method used. 

Great value can often be found in the use of surveys 
during the actual progress of an excavation. This is 
particularly true where it is undesirable or impossible to 
undertake complete excavation. Often it may prove less 
expensive to use a survey team rather than to undertake 
the removal of overlying earth layers from large areas 
of the site. 

As to actual use of the survey methods, archaeologists 
cannot be expected to undertake this in addition to their 
normal duties. Despite this, it is unfortunately likely 
that for some time to come, mainly in view of practical 
and financial considerations, they will have to do so. It 
is to be hoped that it will be possible not only to train 
people in the use of the instruments and in the inter- 
pretative methods but also—particularly in connection 
with salvage archaeology—to establish sufficient financial 
support so that more satisfactory use can be made of 
these exciting new developments. Meanwhile the te- 
search laboratories, for example, the one at Oxford and 
the new center we are trying to set up in Philadelphia, 
must continue to develop new methods and to improve 
our understanding of the existing ones. 

“siven these conditions, most of which depend ulti- 
mately on adequate financial support, the contributions 
of physics to archaeological salvage and to archaeology 
in general will be of increasing importance in the years 
to come. It would be a great loss to archaeology if the 
fullest advantage were not taken of these new techniques. 





EVEN before receiving the B.A. degree in Physics from Ox- 
ford University (1960) the author directed numerous exca- 
vations in England as well as geophysical surveys in connec- 
tion with excavations in England and France. He has been 
Research Associate in Archaeological Techniques at the Uni- 
versity Museum of the University of Pennsylvania since 
September 1960, and has recently completed extensive sur- 
veys in the United States and at Tikal, Guatemala. Mr. Lin- 
ington is now undertaking large-scale survey work in Italy. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS 


Obituaries 


With regret we record the recent 
deaths of the following scholars: 

Abbé HENRI BREUIL, eminent palae- 
ontologist and leading authority on 
prehistoric cave painting (died August 
14, 1961, at the age of 84); 

MaRION E. BLAKE, specialist in Ro- 
man archaeology, particularly archi- 
tecture (died September 1, 1961); 

Fay-COOPER COLE, anthropologist 
and archaeologist, Professor Emeritus 
of the University of Chicago (died 
September 3, 1961, at the age of 79); 

E. DouGLas VAN BUREN, distin- 
guished scholar who made many spe- 
cial studies in the archaeology of Mes- 
opotamia (died September 5, 1961); 

SELIM HAssAN, Egyptologist noted 
for his excavations at Giza, author of 
historical and archaeological works 
(died September 30, 1961, at the age 
7S). 


Corinth Excavations, 1961 


To the Director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
Dr. Henry S. Robinson, we are in- 
debted for a report of the current 
year’s excavations, from which the fol- 
lowing account has been extracted. 


Excavations were resumed at Cor- 



















inth during April-June, 1961. The work 
was in charge of the Director, assisted 
by members of the School. The main 
area explored was on the southern 
edge of the ancient agora, south of 
the South Stoa and westward from the 
position of the South Basilica. Here 
the modern and Turkish fill was re- 
moved in an effort to expose the level 
of Byzantine occupation; this project 
was a continuation of that undertaken 
in 1959 and 1960. In the eastern half 
of the area the extension southward of 
the Cenchreae Road was located. This 
road was built directly through the 
South Stoa at the time of the Roman 
reconstruction of that building. Ear- 
lier excavations had exposed the pave- 
ment for only a short distance south of 
the Stoa. It is now apparent that the 
road continued due southward, with a 
broad flight of at least four steps at 
one point. 

On the slopes of Acrocorinth, above 
the fountain of Hadji Moustafa, a 
trial excavation was undertaken in 
fields where surface investigation had 
revealed the probable presence of a 
sanctuary of Greek times. The lim- 
ited work of this season showed that 
the site is a large one which will re- 
quire more extensive investigation in 
1962. No building has yet been ex- 
posed in its entirety, but two built 


favissae, or pits, were found, filled 
with terracotta figurines and votive 
cups. It is clear from the finds that the 
Sanctuary was in use in the early sixth 
century B.C. and that it continued to 
flourish through the third and perhaps 
into the second century; it was revived 
in Roman times and thrived for per- 
haps two centuries, after which the 
buildings were destroyed and the site 
left desolate. The most remarkable 
finds occurred in a well which ad- 
joined the sanctuary at the west. Large 
quantities of votive cups and figurines 
were found, and on the last day of 
digging three fine marble heads ap- 
peared—two life-size portraits of young 
priestesses wearing their hair in a 
style of the Antonine period, and a 
head of a goddess, over life-size, on 
whose hair there still remain some 
traces of gilding. It seems more than 
likely that the large head belonged to 
the cult image of the sanctuary of Ro- 
man times and that it may represent 
Demeter. Pausanias mentions a shrine 
of Demeter and Kore on the road to 
Acrocorinth (II.4.7); among the terra- 
cotta figurines discovered this year are 
a few pigs, part of a female figure 
holding a pig, two female figures each 
holding a torch—all these suggesting 
an association of the sanctuary with 
the Eleusinian deities. 


Left: Marble head, over life-size, probably representing the goddess Demeter. Center and right: Heads of two young priestesses. 
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Discoveries in Mexico 


In the Xicalango area of western 
Campeche, Mexico, archaeologists from 
Brigham Young University have re- 
cently carried on that university’s sixth 
expedition to Middle America. Dr. 
M. Wells Jakeman, the director, was 
assisted by Carl Hugh Jones and a 
number of students. 

The exploration of the ruins of a 
site known as Aguacatal, first explored 
in 1948 and again in 1958, was the 
main object of this year’s work. These 
ruins were chosen as the principal site 
for investigation in 1961 because they 
are in the approximate location of 
Tulan-Zuiva or Xicalanco, as men- 
tioned in early Spanish itineraries, be- 
cause they might represent a walled 
city such as Tulan-Zuiva, and because 
the earlier work there indicated that 
the period of occupation corresponded 
to that of Tulan-Zuiva. 

Aguacatal is located on a peninsula, 
with the Gulf of Mexico a few miles 
to the north and fresh water lagoons 
and a wide river bordering it on the 
east, south and west. The peninsula is 
slowly sinking, which has caused the 
water table to rise, and large mangrove 
swamps now cover much of the area. 

Because of the dense jungle growth, 
ground reconnaissance is extremely 
difficult. Some areas cannot be ex- 
plored at all because of the depth 
of swamp water. Poisonous snakes 
abound, also certain trees that exude 
a poisonous sap causing painful rashes 
and swellings; these are special hazards 
facing the explorer, not to mention the 
diseases prevalent in this region. 

In 1958 a very large wall-like struc- 
ture extending for nearly half a mile 
(Jil6n del Aguacate) was found. On 
the west of it is a swamp heavily for- 
ested with mangrove trees. On the east 
are projecting platforms and a few 
large mounds. Several hundred meters 
to the east a similar structure (Jilon de 
Mapachin) was found running almost 
parallel. It was uncertain in 1958 what 
lay to the north, but it was postulated 
that the wall-like structures continued 
on around to enclose the site. 

The 1961 expedition attempted to 
establish the full extent of the site, 
the location and relationship of its 
various structures, and the complete 
chronology of its occupation. This in- 
formation is needed if large-scale ex- 
cavations are to be undertaken. 

The stratigraphic trench in the 
Jilén del Aguacate (Trench D) was 
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put through the entire ji/én “from 
swamp to swamp,” giving a complete 
cross-section of the structure. Pumping 
operations were begun at the west end 
of this trench, and continued for thir- 
teen days. This permitted excavation 
to sterile soil, some 2.5 meters below 
water table. (Water flow in the sump 
at the west end of the trench was 32 
gallons per minute or nearly 2,000 
gallons an hour—enough to have filled 
the entire trench in a few hours.) This 
is believed to be the first time in the 
history of Mesoamerican archaeology 
that an attempt has been made to get 
down to virgin soil several feet below 
water table, by means of dewatering 
equipment. 

Mound £3, east of the Jilén del 
Aguacate, was tested. The pump again 
allowed excavation deep below water 
table. This trench produced a great 
amount of pottery, providing a strati- 


graphic record of pottery sequences. 

The completion of the trench begun 
in 1958 in the Jilon de Mapachin re. 
vealed that a sculptured cement altar 
then partly uncovered is more than 
2.5 meters in diameter and is clover. 
shaped rather than round as originally 
supposed; several hieroglyphs adorn the 
sides, along with scroll designs and 
jaguar faces. 

An extensive aerial reconnaissance 
of the site was made, covering the en- 
tire Xicalango region and including 
all known sites. The photographs re- 
veal the mounds and jilénes quite 
clearly, as they were taken at the 
height of the dry season when color 
differences in the vegetation are sharp- 
est. This aerial survey, supplementing 
the topographic survey, will make pos- 
sible an accurate, detailed archaeolog- 
ical map of Aguacatal and the Xical- 
ango region. 
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Discovery of a new site adjacent to 
Aguacatal was made by ground recon- 
naissance. This site, Cuyeros del Puerto 
Rico, consists of a group of some 
thirty mounds about one-half mile 
north of Aguacatal, which run in a 
shallow arc to the Ejido del Puerto 
Rico. Since this discovery was made 
during the last few days of operations, 





Part of sculptured cement altar found at 
Aguacatal. Perhaps in the shape of a 
bird, it is the finest stucco sculpture 
from the Gulf Coast region. 


it was only possible to sink two test 
pits. Preliminary ceramic identifica- 
tions indicate a Classic-period occupa- 
tion. 

The material found at Aguacatal in- 
cluded upward of 50,000 potsherds, 
hundreds of other objects of baked 
clay, numerous stone artifacts and or- 
ganic materials such as human and ani- 
mal bones, and charcoal samples which 
may provide radiocarbon dates. Botan- 
ical specimens were also obtained. Soil 
samples were taken from all depths 
tested. Pending the study of all this 
material, some tentative conclusions 
may be stated. 

Most of the pottery appears to be of 
Late Classic date (ca. A.D. 600-950), 
though some is Protoclassic and some 
of Toltec and Aztec date (ca. 100 B.c. 
[?]-A.D. 300 and A.D. 950-early sixteenth 
century, respectively). In other words, 
the Late Classic seems to have been 
the main period of occupation and 
prosperity—which is significant in con- 
nection with the original purpose of 
the expeditions to this region, for the 
chronicles indicate that this was also 
the period of greatest importance for 
the ancient city called Tulan-Zuiva. 
This chronology would seem to equate 
Aguacatal with the Aztec-period city 
of Xicalanco (a name that is probably 
a Nahuatl translation of the Mayan 
Tulan-Zuiva ), especially since the writ- 





ten sources place this city—the capital 
of the region—approximately in the 
location of Aguacatal. 

The wall-like constructions discov- 
ered in 1958 do not appear to have 
formed a defensive wall encircling the 
site. Instead, the pottery found within 
them, their great width and their uti- 
lization as foundation platforms for 
other structures indicate that they 
were largely or entirely constructions 
of the Late Classic period to provide 
additional building space for the grow- 
ing city, elevated above the encroach- 
ing swamp waters. 

The southern part of the site (“Cu- 
yeros del Sur”), however, may have 
been a walled city by itself; at least 
there is a definite wall of earth on the 
north and west which could have had 
a defensive purpose (it may have been 
surmounted by a timber palisade such 
as encircled some towns of Toltec and 
Late Maya times in Yucatan). On the 
south and east this part of the site al- 
ready had natural defences in the 
lagoon waters. 

Whatever its purpose, however, it 
appears that the part of the site en- 
closed by the transverse wall was the 
original and main part of the ancient 
city, dating back to the Protoclassic 
period. 


Hartford Acquires Vase by Psiax 
The acquisition of an outstanding 
Greek vase of the late sixth century 
B.C. has been announced by the Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. This black-figured hydria, or water 
jar, was painted by Psiax, one of the 
major Greek vase painters of his time. 
Psiax was one of the first to use the 
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later red-figure technique as well, some- 
times combining black-figure and red- 
figure in a single vase. His works are 
rare; only twenty-six pieces are known. 

The main scene shown on the Hart- 
ford hydria is the harnessing of a 
four-horse chariot. Above, on the 
shoulder, is represented the struggle 
between Herakles and Triton. The vase 
is very large, standing twenty-one inches 
high. 


Exploring in Panama 


In our June issue (page 141) was 
described the important new program 
on interrelationships of New World 
cultures which is being carried on (un- 
der the direction of the Institute of 
Andean Research) in seven Middle 
American countries. To give our read- 
ers some idea of what such research 
involves, we cannot do better than 
quote from an informal report sent 
from Panama by Charles H. McGim- 
sey III, of the University of Arkansas. 
This appeared in the March issue of 
the Arkansas Archeological Society’s 
Newsletter (which in its brief exist- 
ence has become one of the most inter- 
esting publications by a state organ- 
ization ): 


The advance guard of the Panama 
Expedition, consisting of Freeman 
Mobley and myself, arrived in Panama 
City in the wee small hours of Janu- 
ary 24th. In the week or so that fol- 
lowed we had ample opportunity to 
reaffirm that there is more to initiating 
an archaeological dig in a foreign 
country than just arriving and starting 
to dig. There are supplies to purchase 
and arrange for shipment to David 
(the capital and largest city in Chiri- 
qui Province), government officials to 
see, courtesy calls to make, registration 
with the U. S. Embassy and with the 
Panamanian immigration authorities 
to take care of, excavation permits to 
obtain, etc., etc., in seemingly endless 
fashion. Certainly we received every 
assistance and all the cooperation we 
could ask. But, for example, Pana- 
manian government offices keep one 
set of hours, the Panama Canal Com- 
pany offices another, the Army a third, 
and the stores still a different one. 
Even when great care is exercised in 
arranging the schedule, one is always 
arriving somewhere just as it closes! 
Since what you do tomorrow can’t 
possibly be done until you have seen 
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the people you just missed seeing to- 
day, things get in a real tangle. Actu- 
ally, it is all a rather interesting proc- 
ess if you can manage to maintain 
your sense of humor and a somewhat 
detached point of view... . 

Our group is living in Dolega, a 
small village about ten miles north of 
David, a bustling place of approxi- 
mately twenty thousand. It is here that 
one of us goes almost daily to shop, 
for Dolega is a sleepy native town 
with only a few small stores. How- 
ever, Dolega is much nearer the 
mountains which form the central 
backbone of Panama and is therefore 
cooler and a more pleasant place to 
live. 

The first three or four days of field 
work were accomplished with a four- 
wheel-drive jeep over some of the 
rougher roads in my experience. On 
two occasions we simply had to give 
up and walk. These first trips were ex- 
ploratory in nature and took us to 
Divila to look at some large mounds 
and some burial urns. Later we went 
to some sites around Concepcién and 
to El Hato and saw some of the well 
known sites in that area. 

By the middle of February the large 
boat we had planned to use in our 
work was still not ready, owing to the 
absence of certain parts ordered from 
the States last fall. As a result, the 
field members of the crew, Bill Bishop 
(the geologist), Olga Linares, Free- 
man and I shifted our headquarters 
temporarily to an island, Las Ven- 
tanas, owned by Olga’s grandfather 
and situated just off the coast from 
David. From here we surveyed the 
surrounding coast and islands by 
means of a sixteen-foot boat powered 
by an outboard motor. This proved to 
be an interesting experience. While it 
didn’t dampen our spirits, it unques- 
tionably dampened everything else! As 
a general rule, when we made a land- 
ing we had to wade the last few feet 
to shore. Often when we clambered 
out of the boat the footing would be 
insecure or the surf rather high, and 
on a few occasions it was considerably 
more than our feet that got wet. We 
protected our equipment and our note- 
books as well as we could with plastic 
bags, metal cans and such, but on one 
memorable occasion my two Leica 
cameras didn’t survive a near swamp- 
ing and ended up not-quite-floating in 
several inches of sea water. 
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When we had done as much as we 
could in the Las Ventanas area with 
our small boat, we flew to Puerto Ar- 
muelles. Through the courtesy of the 
Chiriqui Land Company (of the United 
Fruit Company) we were allowed to 
live and eat at the Company headquar- 
ters. Thus, not only did we have a 
comfortable base for the considerable 
amount of work we were able to ac- 
complish, but we had an opportunity 
to view one of the big banana planta- 
tions in operation. At Puerto Armuel- 
les we rented a larger boat (fifty feet) 
and began exploring the Burica Pen- 
insula. During this time we worked 
out a survey technique which, with 
variations, will probably be used dur- 
ing much of the rest of our work. We 
divided into two crews, Bill and Olga 
in one, Freeman and I in the other. 
This divided up as equally as possible 
the linguistic ability, the archaeologi- 
cal and geological knowledge, and the 
cameras. The boat would drop one 
crew at the beginning of the day’s 
survey area and the other crew at the 
far end. Each crew would then work 
toward the other and, depending upon 
the number of sites encountered, we 
would meet approximately in the mid- 
dle of the area. (Through poor plan- 
ning, inexcusable in a Director, I al- 
ways ended up in the crew that walked 
the farthest! ) 

Our survey technique is simplicity 
itself. We start out along the beach 
area looking for likely site locations 
and stopping at each sea-side house to 
ask for information. We have come to 
call this our “Buenas dias” technique, 
for just as in the Ozarks, you tradi- 
tionally “hallo” the house before ap- 
proaching it. (Freeman pointed out 
one essential difference. In the Ozarks 
you “hallo” from outside shotgun 
range, while here you simply stay out 
of machete range!) Once recognized, 
we would explain who we were and 
what we were looking for. In an area 
of dense tropical growth, personal 
questioning is about the only practical 
survey technique. ‘You could walk over 
the largest site in the world and never 
be aware of its existence—even mounds 
might not be seen. By the end of Feb- 
ruary we had covered the entire dis- 
tance from Burica Point to Puerto Ar- 
muelles. We had made collections 
from thirteen sites and had made brief 
test excavations in two. We gained the 
definite impression that there were 





sites all along the coastal area and that 
it was because of the small amount of 
cleared land that our site count was 
so low. All of the sites recorded were 
habitation areas and most gave the 
impression of not being extremely 
early. None were like the pre-ceramic 
Cerro Mangote, or early ceramic Mon. 
agrillo, and none were shell middens, 
On the other hand, many contained 
pottery different from the standard 
grave-associated pottery known from 
Chiriqui. 

From Puerto Armuelles to the mouth 
of the Rio Chiriqui Viejo, the coast 
was spot-checked, and from the Rio 
Chiriqui Viejo to David again covered 
in its entirety. This area contains rela- 
tively few sites and these appeared 
generally to be quite late. The islands, 
too, produced some sites though not 
many, and only one of particular in- 
terest. This contains a midden area 
with a large quantity of pottery. Little 
of this pottery is typical Chiriqui ware, 
but one large sherd recovered was of 
a typical Coclé-style crocodile god 
pedestal plate. 

All in all it has been interesting and 
rewarding, and we look forward to 
the rest of the coast with enthusiasm! 


Restoration of Aztalan 


We owe the following report on a 
most interesting Indian site in Wiscon- 
sin to Dr. Robert Ritzenthaler, Curator 
of Anthropology at the Milwaukee 
Public Museum. To any of our read- 
ers who may find themselves in the 
vicinity of Milwaukee we warmly rec- 
ommend a visit to Aztalan. 


Aztalan was a large prehistoric In- 
dian village located near Lake Mills, 
some fifty miles west of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. It was occupied around 
A.D. 1200 by a sedentary agricultural 
people with a Middle Mississippi cul- 
ture, who apparently migrated from 
the Cahokia site near East St. Louis to 
form the most northern outpost of this 
type of people. The first illustration 
is an artist’s reconstruction of the vil- 
lage. Enclosed within imposing twelve- 
foot-high stockades made of posts 
plastered with clay, with sixteen-foot- 
high bastions about every eighty feet, 
were the houses, which varied in shape 
but were probably consistent in their 
use of wattle and daub. Also within 
the stockade were two truncated pyram- 
idal “temple” mounds, the larger 
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(at the southwest corner) consisting 
of two terraces rising to a height of 
thirty feet (now restored ). 

The builders of Aztalan probably 
never numbered over five hundred. 
They were agriculturalists, augment- 
ing their food supply by hunting, fish- 
ing and the collecting of wild plant 
products. On a_ grimmer note, there 
is good evidence that they were can- 
nibalistic. Their way of life, their skill 
in arts and crafts, especially in stone 
and pottery, mark them as well ad- 
vanced over the surrounding peoples. 

This, the largest archaeological site 
in Wisconsin, was first reported in 
1836, and was extensively excavated in 
1919-20 under Dr. S. A. Barrett of 
the Milwaukee Public Museum. A 
comprehensive report, Ancient Aztalan, 
was published by the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Museum in 1933. Further investiga- 
tion was made in 1949 and 1950, when 
several new house types were discov- 
ered. Aztalan’s importance as a site 
worthy of preservation and restoration 
has long been recognized, but it was 
not until 1951 that the land was pur- 
chased by the Wisconsin Conservation 
Department. The site was opened as a 
state park in 1952. 

The following year a program of 
restoration was begun. A small section 
of the log stockade was erected, and 
since then the state has been engaged 
in the tremendous task of obtaining 
logs (from windfalls in state forests), 
creosoting them and setting them four 
feet in the ground, following the out- 
ermost original stockade line. When 
completed, the stockade will total 
4400 feet, to enclose a rectangular 
atea of about twenty-one acres. In 
1953 the archaeological investigation 
and restoration of the southwest pyra- 
mid was also undertaken. The use of 
eatth-moving machinery for both test- 
ing and restoration greatly simplified 
the project. In 1954 the northwest 
mound was excavated and_ recon- 
structed. The most interesting find 
was the remains of a charnel house 
containing eleven skeletons. 

For the supervision of the prelimi- 
nary investigation and excavation, and 
in the subsequent restoration, scientific 
personnel was recruited from a number 
of institutions and organizations, in- 
cluding the University of Wisconsin, 
Lawrence and Beloit Colleges, the 
Milwaukee Public Museum, the State 
Historical Museum and the Wisconsin 
Archeological Society. The work was 








Top: Mural painting of Aztalan as it might have appeared in A.D. 1200. Center: Re- 
constructed southwest pyramidal mound, with part of stockade. Bottom: South wall of 
the partially reconstructed stockade. Mud plaster will eventually cover the logs. 


coordinated through an organization 
of archaeologists known as the Wis- 
consin Archeological Survey. Funds, 
machinery and labor were provided 
by the Wisconsin Conservation Com- 
mission, which also installed a paved 
toad, parking areas and other facilities. 

An immediate problem is how to 
plaster the log stockade. Originally it 
was covered inside and out with clay 
into which a grass binder was mixed. 
Sprayed concrete has been suggested, 
but this is a very expensive method. 
Resorting to the Indian technique, we 


replastered a section using grass in 
puddled clay over willow withes fas- 
tened to the logs. This section will be 
tested over the winter to see how it 
weathers. 

When completed the park will in- 
clude the outer stockade with its bas- 
tions and interior runway, a number 
of restored wattle-and-daub houses, a 
“temple” upon the southwest pyramid, 
and a museum housing some of the 
tremendous amount of cultural mate- 
rial obtained from the site. It will be 
an exciting showplace. 


Expedition to the Judaean Desert 


The second archaeological expedition 
to the Judaean Desert caves (spon- 
sored by the Hebrew University, the 
Department of Antiquities and the Is- 
rael Exploration Society, supported by 
the army) was carried out March 
14-27, 1961. The team of 150, includ- 
ing students and volunteers (apart 
from soldiers), was divided into four 
groups, each assigned a specific area 
to explore under the leadership of Pro- 
fessors Avigad and Yadin, Dr. Aha- 
roni and Mr. Bar-Adon. Mr. J. Aviram 
acted as organizer. 

Extremely difficult conditions were 
presented by the terrain with its pre- 
cipitous mountains, perilous canyons, 
hazardous passes, sandstorms and lack 
of water. The army gave invaluable 
assistance, installing generators to bring 
in electricity, preparing the approaches 
to the caves, providing rope ladders, 
mine detectors, radio and field tele- 
phones, etc. 

The group led by Professor Yadin 
again concentrated on the large “Cave 
of the Letters,” in the northern preci- 
pice of Nahal Hever. It was in the 
inner room of this cave that a bundle 
of letters of Bar Kochba was discov- 
ered last year. 

The first room, where people had 
lived, was explored completely, but 
nothing was found in addition to the 
basket containing copper vessels which 
was brought to light last year. In the 
second room two rolled-up papyri were 
found. These have not yet been opened. 
The main finds were in the third room. 
These were valuables which Bar Koch- 
ba’s followers had carefully hidden in 
a crevice between huge rocks, covering 


the entrance with smaller stones. The 
largest store of valuables consisted of 
the following: a basket made of twigs, 
containing wooden women’s 
sandals, a scythe, knives, a key and a 
decorated wooden jewelry box. Three 
goatskins, like that in which the Bar 
Kochba letters were found; in these 
were cloth, sizable coils of flax, and a 
large cloth-covered leather bundle, well 
tied together, which was found to con- 
tain dozens of documents written on 
papyrus. Other finds were: a mirror, a 
pan, a knife and a censer; a decorated 


bowls, 


leather bag containing five rolled-up 
papyri; a papyrus document encased in 
a hollow reed; a parchment, tightly 
rolled and tied up, apparently without 
writing on it. 

There were also a large net, possibly 
for bird-catching, cooking pots, a coin 
of the Bar Kochba period, two iron 
knives, a bundle of six keys (one very 
large, possibly the key to the fortress 
of Ein Gedi) and a set of glass vessels 
—a large, beautifully decorated bowl 
and two smaller tied together 
with palm fibers and bound with ropes. 

Of the fifty to sixty 
found, ten have so far been opened. 
Three of the five in the leather bag 
are contracts, 


ones 


documents 


written in elegant Mish- 
naic Hebrew, covering the lease of 
land in Ein Gedi by Bar Kochba 
through “Jehonatan Ben Machnaim, 
Administrator of Shimon Ben Kosba, 
Prince over Israel, in Ein Gedi.” They 
are full of Mishnaic legal expressions 
which shed important light on the 
subjects dealt with. Names of places 
are also mentioned. The contracts go 
into detail regarding the manner of 
payment in both Roman and Jewish 
money. From the linguistic point of 


view there are a number of features 
important for research on the text of 
the Mishna and the development of 
the spoken and written language dur- 
ing this period. The script is finer than 
that of any of the secular documents 
so far found in Israel or in Jordan, 
The bundle also contained two Ara- 
maic documents: a, receipt of payment 
for the lease of land from Shimon 
Ben Kosba, and a contract for the sale 
of property in Ein Gedi also through the 
Administrator of Shimon Ben Kosba. 

The document in the hollow reed 
belongs to the category of “Bound 
Deeds” and contains the text of the 
contract twice, once in the bound (in- 
terior) part and once in the opened 
(exterior) part. So far only the first 
part has been deciphered; it deals 
with the sale of a vegetable garden in 
Ein Gedi. 

Of the forty to fifty documents in 
the large bundle, only four have so far 
been opened. All are inscribed on very 
large papyri (one is 70 x 25 cms.), in 
Greek with a summary in Aramaic. 
They date to the last years before the 
revolt, and are extremely important in 
that they mention the date according 
to the years of the emperor Hadrian, 
the consuls and the period of the “Ara- 
bian Province’ which began in the 
year 106, when it was established in 
place of the Nabataean kingdom. 
They also note the days and months 
according to both the Roman and the 
local calendar. The documents refer to 
the inhabitants of Zoar, south of the 
Dead Sea, and of Ein Gedi. They in- 
clude a marriage contract, a contract 
regarding the guardianship of an or- 
phan, a lease of a palm grove in Zoar, 
and a request from a widow to one of 
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her son's guardians to give her the sum 
due her. 

In addition to the above, a number 
of papyrus fragments and a_ scroll 
were found in clearing the second en- 
trance to the cave. Among the frag- 
ments is one from a parchment scroll 
of the Book of Numbers (Chapter 20) 
and a fragment of papyrus inscribed in 
Nabataean. The importance of the lat- 
ter lies in the fact that it belongs to a 
papyrus now in Jordan which was pub- 
lished as “from an unknown source.” 
There is thus proof that an important 
group of documents now in Jordan 
was brought there by Beduin from the 
“Cave of the Letters.” 


Prehistoric Congress 1962 


The VIth International Congress of 
Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences 
is scheduled to convene at Rome, Italy, 
August 29-September 3, 1962. Sessions 
including papers which will deal with 
various periods and phases are to run 
concurrently. Included in the scheduled 
events will be receptions, excursions, 
visits to museums, etc. There will also 
be longer excursions before and after 
the Congress in which members may 
participate. The President of the Con- 
gress is Professor M. Pallottino; the 
Secretary is Professor S. J. De Laet. 
All inquiries should be addressed to 
the latter at: Museo Preistorico Etno- 
grafico “L. Pigorini,’” Via del Collegio 
Romano, Rome, Italy. 


Discoveries in New Mexico 


At the White Sands Missile Range, 
New Mexico, where work has to do 
with the future, a project is being car- 
ried on which extends hundreds of 
years into the past. Here Sp4 Laurens 
C. Hammack is uncovering the re- 
mains of Indian dwellings which were 
occupied and abandoned before the 
Spaniards first explored the Southwest 
in 1540. 

With permission of. the State of 
New Mexico and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, he has uncovered 
a seven-room family dwelling area 
near Condron Air Field which has 
yielded quantities of pottery and other 
artifacts, and he plans to continue his 
search in the Tularosa Basin after his 
discharge from the Army. Hammack 
says that in the past excavation of the 
Tularosa area has been limited be- 
cause much of the land is on govern- 
ment reservation, but now he hopes to 





Sp4 Laurens Hammack examines a bowl 
found in excavating on White Sands Mis- 
sile Range. U.S. Army photograph. 


be able to supply some of the back- 
ground of this part of New Mexico. 
Hammack, who holds an A.B. in an- 
thropology from the University of 
New Mexico, has had assistance not 
only from fellow soldiers but from 
Brig. Gen. John G. Shinkle, command- 
ing general of White Sands, and Lt. 
Cmdr. Dan Marit, the post Naval 
dental surgeon. A military policeman 
during working hours, Hammack says 
he owes the entire project to General 
Shinkle, without whose sponsorship 
the digging would not have been pos- 
sible. 

The rooms which already 
have been uncovered indicate a pueblo 
culture. One of the prize finds is a 
cache of ninety-nine beads which were 
buried in a hole in the center of a 
room larger than the others, which 
must have been a ceremonial room. 

In the center of each room is a 
small, circular, well plastered fire pit. 
Some of tke rooms had ladder holes in 
the floor, which suggests that the only 
entrance was through the roof. It 
seems fairly certain that the dwellings 
had neither windows nor doors. Burned 
corn found on the floor indicates that 
the occupants of the area lived mainly 


seven 


by farming in the low areas surround- 
ing the site. A dried lake bed nearby 
probably provided their water supply. 

Another prize find was a complete 
burial found in one corner of a room. 
The skeleton was that of a middle- 
aged adult, buried on his back with 
his legs flexed. There had been several 
other burials in the site, but residents 
of the area had removed most of them 
before this project began. 

Most of the 7500 pieces of pottery 
which have been recovered are El Paso 
Polychrome, which is typical of this 
area. Other artifacts include arrow- 
heads and turquoise pendants. The ex- 
cavator estimates that the dwellings he 
has found were last occupied between 
A.D. 1250 and 1350. The mystery is 
where these people moved to after 
leaving the site; there is no indication 
that they were still there when the 
Spaniards came in 1540. 


San Diego Society 


At the time of going to press, plans 
were well under way for the forma- 
tion of the forty-ninth local society of 
the ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA. By the time this issue ap- 
pears, the charter meeting of the San 
Diego Society will have been held, 
with Professor Jotham Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the Institute, as the inaugural 
speaker. 

The formation of this new branch 
has been due largely to the energy and 
enthusiasm of Mr. J. Keith Pope, a 
student archaeologist who has been 
participating in excavations on the 
La Jollan Man site, where burials and 
artifacts of considerable antiquity have 
been discovered. The excavation is 
being conducted in cooperation with 
the San Diego Science Foundation. 

We welcome the new society and 
wish it every success! 
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FOUR THOUSAND YEARS AGO 
A Panorama of Lafe in the Second Millennium, B.C. 
by GEOFFREY BIBBY 


A most inviting introduction to the great millennium which saw the 
birth of Abraham, the building of Stonehenge, the glory of Egypt, the 
sack of Troy, the fall of Babylon and the destruction of Knossos. IIlus- 
trated with drawings, maps and photographs. $6.95 | 


CAMONICA VALLEY 
by EMMANUEL ANATI 


A depiction of village life in the Alps from Neolithic times to the birth 
of Christ, as revealed by thousands of newly found rock carvings. 

Translated from the French by Linda Asher. Lavishly illustrated with | 
71 photographs, 131 drawings and 4 maps. $5.95 i 


MAN, TIME, & FOSSILS 
The Story of Evolution 
by RUTH MOORE 





A new, significantly revised, enlarged and up-dated edition of the bril- 

liant story of the adventures and discoveries of the great biologists and 

anthropologists which has fascinated readers since its first publication 

in 1953. Illustrated with line drawings by Sue Richert and with 82 pages 

of photographs. $6.95 | 
: 

Ready in January | 

MYCENAEANS AND MINOANS 
Aegean Prehistory in the Light of the Linear-B Tablets 
by LEONARD R. PALMER Illustrated. $6.00 


At better bookstores everywhere 


ALFRED * A* KNOPF, Publisher 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BQOGa@ 


EGYPT OF THE PHARAOHS: An Introduction, 
by Sir ALAN GARDINER. xx, 461 pages, 
17 figures, 22 plates, 3 maps. Claren- 
don Press, Oxford 1961 35s. 


This is an extremely important book 
by the dean of British Egyptologists, 
and it should be studied with care by 
his colleagues and by serious students 
of the subject. Before any such study 
the reader would do well to give care- 
ful attention to Sir Alan’s preface in 
which he sets forth his aims in writing 
the book, and the limitations he has 
set for his treatment of the subject. He 
says that mere popularization has not 
been his purpose, nor has he attempted 
to give an account of ancient Egypt in 
all its aspects. He clearly states that 
his point of view is that of the philol- 
ogist, in which field his life-long la- 
bors and selfless devotion have made 
him preeminent. The results of excava- 
tion and the studies of the art histo- 
rian therefore take second place in his 
evaluations in favor of the interpreta- 
tion of the ancient written records, of 
which a generous number of quota- 
tions in free translation are scattered 
throughout the book. The preface in- 
cludes an important discussion of the 
problem of transcription and vocaliza- 
tion of Egyptian names. This aspect of 
the book will probably be somewhat of 
an iffitant to archaeologists who, like 
this reviewer, have become accustomed 
to an earlier school of transcription. 
While one must defer to the profound 
learning of the author in this field, the 
unfamiliar aspect of many well known 
names such as Khufwey (Khufu), 
Hashepsowe (Hatshepsut), and Pwene 
(Punt) cannot fail to be confusing to 
all but professional Egyptologists. As 
Sir Alan justly points out, the problem 
is extremely difficult, but he seems 
only to add to its complexity by using 
the Greek or Grecized names of some 
kings, deities and places, while reject- 
ing others. 

The volume is divided into three 
Books. The first consists of four chap- 


ters entitled Egyptology Ancient and 
Modern, The Egyptian Language and 
Writing, The Land, its Neighbors and 
Resources, and The Foundations and 
Nature of Egyptian History. It is brief 
(71 pages) and should be of great in- 
terest to both professional and non- 
professional readers. Book II com- 
prises nine chapters (over 300 pages) 
and deals in chronological order with 
the main subdivisions of ancient Egyp- 
tian history from the Old Kingdom 
through “The Last Assertions of Inde- 
pendence.” Lastly, in Book III the au- 
thor reverts to the early beginnings in 
two chapters on prehistory and on the 
Early Dynastic period, which this re- 
viewer has found clear and eminently 
readable. Sir Alan early draws atten- 
tion to the shortcomings of the original 
ancient records as reliable sources of 
historical information—the difficulty 
of gleaning reliable facts from docu- 
ments whose /eitmotif is the glorifica- 
tion of kings, often with scant regard 
for the truth. It is frequently well 
nigh impossible to winnow hard facts 
from inordinately boastful statements 
in which invariable victories of Phar- 
aoh and contempt for all foreigners 
are the rule. His treatment of this ma- 
terial is both original and refreshing. 
Time and again, while stating the 
opinions of other scholars, he refrains 
from either accepting or rejecting 
them, though in some cases he does 
one or the other. The author’s comments 
and opinions throughout are always 
thought-provoking, and it is this aspect 
of the book which gives it such inter- 
est and importance. 

An appendix gives a useful tabuia- 
tion of the kings of Egypt by dynasties 
as listed by Manetho, the king lists, 
and the monuments with the versions 
of their names used by other Egyptol- 
ogists. Lastly there are carefully 
selected bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter which will be invaluable. 

Dows DUNHAM 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


EARLY INDIA AND PAKISTAN, by Sir 
MORTIMER WHEELER. 190 pages, 32 
figures, 57 plates. Frederick A. Praeger, 
New York 1959 (Ancient People and 
Places, 12) $5.50 


As with others in the series, this 
volume is intended as an up-to-date 
introduction for intelligent laymen. 
With an immensely technical subject, 
the archaeological history of the In- 
dian subcontinent until the time of 
Asoka (mid-third century B.c.), Sir 
Mortimer has achieved a typically 
readable and provocative summation. 
His abundant gifts as a writer as well 
as a field archaeologist are well 
known. As he sketches in the contours 
of his vast subject, the author con- 
stantly invigorates its abstract technical- 
ities with references to the enduring 
issues of Indian cultural history. 

A brief inaugural chapter on the 
outstanding geographic features shows 
the influence of the physical environ- 
ment of India upon its entire his- 
tory. Similarly, the generally accepted 
chronological landmarks of Indian pre- 
history and protohistory are outlined: 
the Indus Civilization-Akkadian syn- 
chronisms, the supposed date of the 
Indo-Aryan invasions, and the Achae- 
menian and Macedonian conquests. 
Useful for non-specialists is a simple 
summary of the basic pottery types 
which have clarified the archaeology 
of the protohistoric period. 

Two longer chapters review the 
meager evidence of Palaeolithic man 
in India, limited as it is to hand-axes 
and other implements. However, Sir 
Mortimer correlates this data with the 
development of hand-axe fabrication 
in East Africa in the Middle Pleisto- 
cene period and postulates a cultural 
community of lands—India, Arabia 
and East Africa—along the shores of 
the Indian Ocean. From his point of 
view, Indian trade with Alexandria in 
the Roman period, as well as Indian 
emigration to South and East Africa in 
recent times, belongs to a primordial 
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pattern of relationships. But even with 
doctrines of such grand scope, the au- 
thor usually inserts refreshingly prac- 
tical evaluations of his data. 

In his review of the Indus civiliza- 
tion, Sir Mortimer adds material 
which has come to light since his com- 
prehensive essay on the subject (1953). 
He also returns to the somewhat con- 
troversial position that the Indus civi- 
lization “fell before the advancing 
Aryans in such fashion as the Vedic 
hymns proclaim,’ but he softens it 
with the qualifications of “guess,” 
“conjecture” and “probable but not 
proven.” 

Sir Mortimer’s conclusion, which 
has long seemed the only logical one, 
is in keeping with his tendency to 
clarify and simplify an issue, yet the 
evidence has never fully warranted it 
and indeed on occasion has seemed to 
negate it, as for example the strati- 
graphic hiatus between the final stages 
of the Indus civilization and _ the 
Painted Gray Ware, which is con- 
ceivably a material trace of the Vedic 
Aryan period. But here the controver- 
sies are compounded and the issue is 
fogged. Sir Mortimer holds to his sim- 
ple solution; more cautious scholars, 
for example A. Ghosh or Stuart Pig- 
gott, remain with good reason at least 
one step away from it. 

Important regional cultures of the 
post-Indus period are also outlined. 
The first is the Ganges civilization, in 
which we are shown the rise of the 
general urban background of the 
Mahabharata. The other is the culture 
of Central India and Orissa, for which 
a coherent prehistoric record is just be- 
ginning to appear. 

The book ends with a short chapter 
on Agoka and the creation of the 
Mauryan empire, a period for which 
material exists in such quantity that 
even Sir Mortimer’s powers are not 





adequate to compress it into ten pages. 
In his emphasis upon Iranian influ- 
ences, which are most palpably present 
in the physical remains, he neglects the 
powerful but less tangible role of the 
Buddhist church and faith. But this is 
the postscript to his main essay. 
JOHN M. ROSENFIELD 

Harvard University 


L‘ARCHITETTURA ROMANA, by LUIGI 
CREMA., xxiii, 688 pages, 844 figures. 
Societa Editrice Internazionale, Torino 
1959 (Enciclopedia Classica, Sezione 
III, Archeologia e Storia dell’Arte 
Classica, Vol. XII,1) 8000 lire 


Not since Durm’s Baukunst der 
Rémer of 1905 has so ambitious a 
treatment of Roman architecture been 
presented to the public. The history of 
Roman architecture from its begin- 
nings to Constantine here passes before 
the reader’s eyes in six chapters. 
Within each chapter the treatment is 
systematic, according to subject matter. 
That the author has devoted particular 
attention to urban developments will 
be generally welcomed. 

Considering how much our knowl- 
edge in this field has gained during the 
last half-century, the task was a for- 
midable challenge. The author has met 
it with conspicuous skill. His admira- 
ble grasp of the vast literature enables 
him both to encompass the entire Ro- 
man Empire in his work and to make 
use of evidence which only recently 
has come to light in places such as 
Palestrina, Herculaneum, Cosa, Ostia, 
Piazza Armerina, Corinth, Ephesus, Ge- 
rasa, Trier—to mention only a few. 
But while the volume teems with in- 
formation—at present nowhere else to 
be found in one place—and in this 
respect assumes the character of a 
handbook, Crema has been most suc- 
cessful in avoiding the dreariness which 
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is the usual hall-mark of this type of 
learned literature. His book reads eas. 
ily; the problems are stated with clar. 
ity and conciseness at the same time. 
Indispensable to the expert, it can be 
warmly recommended to the interested 
layman. The large number of well 
chosen illustrations enhances its use- 
fulness. 

There are plans underway to prepare 
a revised English translation of this 
volume which—it goes without saying 
—would fill an important gap. We 
hope that this undertaking will ma- 
terialize in the near future. 


; HERBERT BLOCH 
Harvard University 


PYTHON, A Study of Delphic Myth and its 
Origins, by JOSEPH FONTENROSE. xx, 
617 pages, 28 figures, 3 maps. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles 1959 $10.00 


This is a very learned volume of 
mature scholarship. Briefly, the au- 
thor’s purpose is to demonstrate that 
the Delphic myth concerning Apollo's 
acquisition of the oracle follows the 
pattern of the combat myth that re- 
curs with many variations among the 
peoples of Europe and Asia. 

The author’s acquaintance with the 
mythology of these many lands was 
acquired through undeviating pursuit 
of his subject over a period of twenty 
years. He moves nimbly through ‘the 
intricate labyrinth of myth and legend, 
ritual and belief, at a pace that is 
likely to leave his readers out of 
breath. With the assurance of the 
connoisseur he surveys Classical tra- 
dition and covers a large area of 
Greek and Roman mythology, then 
turns eastward through Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, India, as far as China and 
Japan. In all these cultures he finds a 
certain pattern of their mythologies 
that, for all the mutations, shows af- 
finities with the mythology of the 
Greeks. A brief detour on the North 
American continent leads to a near 
impasse. Perhaps it was so intended; 
it can hardly—even to the author— 
have been an unexpected result. 

Basic to his thesis is the equation 
of the Apollo-Python combat of Del- 
phi with the Zeus-Typhon combat 
localized in Asia Minor. To the pattern 
of these struggles he relates a multi- 
tude of myths—Perseus, Kadmos, Her- 
akles (but not Theseus)—that have 


to do with combats among gods and | 
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A monumental classic of art history 
has been revised and expanded 


Margarete Bieber’s 


Revised Edition 


y HIS superb new edition of Dr. 

Bieber’s renowned study is the 
only comprehensive work on the 
Hellenistic period to incorporate 
recent archaeological research and 
scholarship. Through cogent ex- 
amination of many diverse forces 
—including classicism, Asianism, 
and the new philosophies and 
sciences—it explores the interplay 
of influences that gradually trans- 
formed art into a new form called 
Roman. From the dual perspective 
of archaeologist and artist, Dr. 
Bieber evokes the richness and 






THE SCULPTURE OF THE HELLENISTIC AGE 


amazing contrasts of Hellenistic 
sculpture—its realism, individual- 
ism, sudden violence, and unex- 
pected sweetness. Of the 818 half- 
tone plates, more than 100 are 
new in this edition. All are shown 
to brilliant advantage on the over- 
size 9” x 12” pages. An ideal gift 
for every archaeologist, student, 
and teacher, this magnificent vol- 
ume is now being offered before 
Christmas at a special gift-discount 
price of $22.50. (Regularly $27.00 
after December 31, 1961) 


* 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS CEE? 2060 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 








SUMMER 1962: THE VERGILIAN SOCIETY’S NINTH ANNUAL PROGRAM 


A. SUMMER SCHOOL IN ITALY: NAPLES AREA 


Five separate sessions: (1) July 1-13; (2) July 15-27; (3) July 29- Aug. 10; (4) Aug. 11-23; (5) Aug. 19-31. 
(Session 1 is reserved for members of the Classical Tour, as below; Session 4 is reserved for summer students at the 
American Academy in Rome. 

Lectures by the Staff and Italian archaeologists at Cumae, Lake Avernus, Lucrinus, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Stabiae, 
Paestum, Capri, Ischia, Baiae, Misenum, Puteoli, Amalfi, Naples Museum, and Vergil’s tomb. Direction and guidance 
by Prof. Alexander G. McKay, McMaster University, and Prof. Charles T. Murphy, Oberlin College; readings from 
ancient sources relevant to the sites visited. The program is designed for college and high school teachers and mature 
students of Classics, ancient history, art and archaeology. Because of limited accommodation at the Villa Vergiliana 
early application is advised. 

Cost: $150 each session. Charges cover all expenses of room, meals, transportation, tuition, entrance fees. Trans- 
atlantic travel not included. Trips are by private bus. 


B. THE CLASSICAL TOUR IN CENTRAL ITALY AND SICILY, JULY 1-AUGUST 9. 


Naples area: July 1-16: Session 1 as above with addition of Caserta, Caudine Forks, Beneventum, Capua, Cassino, 
Formiae, Terracina, Gaeta, Minturnae. 

Sicily: July 16-28: Palermo, Monreale, Segesta, Drepanum, Mount Eryx, Selinus, Agrigento, Gela, Casale, Mor- 
gantina, Acrae, Syracuse, Catania, Naxos, Taormina, Messina, Tyndaris, Cefali, Himera. 

Rome: July 28-August 9: Major monuments and museums of Rome; excursions to Ostia, Lavinium, Ardea, Ha- 
drian’s Villa, Tivoli, Horace’s Sabine Farm, Praeneste, Tusculum, Veii, Cerveteri, Tarquinia. 

Direction and guidance by Prof. Charles T. Murphy and Prof. Alexander G. McKay; readings from ancient sources 
relevant to the sites visited. The tour program is designed for college and high school teachers and mature students 
of Classics, ancient history, art and archaeology. 

Small enrolment (25 maximum); private bus; adequate time to appreciate Classical, Byzantine and Mediaeval 
monuments and art. Early application is advised. 

Cost: $650, all expenses, July 1-August 9; room, meals, transportation, tuition, entrance fees. Transatlantic travel 
not included. 

For all further details, scholarship information, and application forms write the Director of the Classical Summer 

School: 
Pror. ALEXANDER G. McKay, MCMASTER UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 














heroes. The mutations sometimes take 
forms that may seem startling when 
stated baldly without the supporting 
evidence. Thus, the fertility-and-death 
god, later called Dionysos or Python 
(antagonists of Apollo), combines the 
nature of father (= Silenos, Pan, Ko- 
retas, Kronos, Poseidon, Zeus) with 
that of son (= Dionysos, Python, Del- 
phynes, Pyrkon); and he had a con- 
sort (= Hera, Delphyna, Delphousa, 
Herois, Sibyl). 

An attractive theory, which the au- 
thor states with considerable convic- 
tion, would place the original Delphic 
oracle at Lykoureia, and equate the 
Corycian Cave with the  oracular 
chasm that gave forth mephitic va- 
pors. The descriptive terminology 
suited to this locality was later—in 
the eighth century B.c.—translated to 
the site of Delphi, causing the inevita- 
ble discrepancies. His explanation for 
the origin of the vapors is equally sat- 
isfying: “To belief and tradition add 
the tale that Pytho got its name from 
the dragon’s putrefying corpse, and 
the mixture will yield mephitic gases.” 
An early acceptance of this common- 
sense explanation would have resulted 
in a welcome reduction of the ever 
growing literature on the physiography 
of Delphi. 

OscaR BRONEER 
Ancient Corinth 


ROMAN CONSTRUCTION IN ITALY From 
Tiberius Through the Flavians, by MARION 
ELIZABETH BLAKE. xvii, 195 pages, 6 
plans, 31 plates. Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, Washington, D. C. 
1959 (Publication No. 616) Paper 
$8.25 Cloth $9.00 


Miss Blake’s work on Roman build- 
ing styles and techniques, the fruit of 
her own observations over many years 
combined with the voluminous notes 
of the late Esther Van Deman, must 
by now be familiar to everyone occu- 
pied with ancient architecture. The first 
volume of this encyclopedic study, 
which covered Roman construction 
from the prehistoric period through 
the age of Augustus, appeared in 1947. 

The author states that her primary 
objective “is to place ancient Roman 
construction against the backdrop of 
history for the benefit of those who 
may perhaps never have seen a Roman 
monument.” But she is far too modest. 
This book is fer the specialist, not the 
novice or the amateur, and anyone 
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unfamiliar with Roman architecture at 
first hand will find it next to impene- 
trable. Even the specialist will find it 
heavy going. And while the author 
takes great pains to find the word or 
term “which will produce an immedi- 
ate mental image for the English- 
speaking general reader,”’ that becomes 
almost a superhuman task when it is 
a question of the color of bricks and 
the quality of mortar. The book’s 
greatest usefulness will undoubetdly be 
to the scholar who can read it in the 
presence of the monuments, add _ his 
own notes in the generous margins, 
and keep it as a reference, a model 
and a check. 

The period covered is the age of the 
great fires and of all the greatest im- 
perial builders except Augustus and 
Hadrian. Within it fall all the most ro- 
mantic and exciting ruins of Rome: 
the villas of Tiberius on Capri, the 
Golden House of Nero, the Colosseum, 
Domitian’s palaces on the Palatine and 
at Castel Gandolfo, and even most of 
Pompeii. In the focus of construction 
it is also the age that found Rome 
built of cut stone and left it of brick 
and concrete. For when Tiberius 
came to the throne, though concrete 
had been developed as a construc- 
tion material, its potentialities had 
hardly been tapped; and when Domi- 
tian died, experimentation with it had 
reached its farthest bound. Thus this 
volume tackles the problem of the de- 
veloping technical knowledge that ac- 
companied the change from the clas- 
sicizing architecture of Augustus to the 
baroque splendor of Hadrian, though 
Miss Blake does her best to confine 
herself to matters of materials and en- 
gineering and to avoid the seductive 
problems of architectural form and 
style. 

The study is logically divided into 
two main sections: the Julio-Claudian 
epoch and the Flavian period, and 
within these into subdivisions by geog- 
taphy, type of building and emperor. 
Each building is introduced by a de- 
scription of its plan and location, its 
architectural form and importance, and 
its history. The body of the discussion 
is a detailed description of the minu- 
tiae of construction, all too often given 
inadequate treatment in excavation re- 
ports and studies of architecture. 

Documentation for all the buildings 
discussed is given in conveniently ar- 
ranged marginal notes. For this alone 





the scholar will find this study invalu. 
able. The plates vary in quality; cer- 
tain of Miss Van Deman’s in particu. 
lar show the inadequacies of a small 
camera for archaeological photography, 

L. RICHARDSON, JR. 
Yale University 


MYTH, RITUAL, AND KINGSHIP: Essays on 
the Theory and Practice of Kingship in the 
Ancient Near East and in Israel, edited by 
S. H. HOOKE. xi, 308 pages. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford 1958 35s. 


This collection of essays by scholars 
associated with the Myth and Ritual 
School has less of the nature of a 
manifesto than that of a reexamina- 
tion. In an illuminating paper on the 
practices of the early Semitic king- 
doms, Sydney Smith observes that the 
royal festival and celebration of the 
sacred marriage did not necessarily fall 
at the beginning of the calendar year. 
In a study of the royal rites of Egypt, 
H. W. Fairman indicates how the 
Pharaoh established his right to rule 
by performing the funeral ceremonies 
of his predecessor and by assuming the 
crown in the spiritual presence of the 
royal ancestors. The retention of a 
secular status, as merely the represent- 
ative of divinity, by the Hittite king 
during his lifetime, in contrast to his 
deification after death, is discussed by 
O. R. Gurney. R. de Langhe deals 
with the relevant material of the Ras 
Shamra tablets and stresses the neces- 
sity of distinguishing between ritual 
and historical texts. Hebrew myths are 
the theme of a contribution by G. 
Widengren, who surveys current prob- 
lems and warns against neglecting ma- 
terial outside the canon of the Old 
Testament. In contrast A. R. Johnson 
warns against forgetting that the Old 
Testament religion is distinct from the 
religions of its ambient, and H. H. 
Rowley also dwells on this distinctive: 
ness as a major theme of the Hebrew 
Prophets. 

These seven essays are followed by 
a thought-provoking but not destruc- 
tive critique of the Myth and Ritual 
School by S. F. Brandon. He makes the 
point that the School’s line of inter- 


pretation fits the cult actions connected | 
with the religious calendar better than } 


it fits those connected with the sancti- 


fication of historical events. He also | 


points out that the Hebrew and Zara- 
thustrian religions were teleological, 
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not so exclusively cyclical as others of 
the Ancient Orient. Here he is skirting 
the still neglected but all-embracing 
problem of the contrast between the 
philosophy of continuity, that of the 
Ancient Orient in general (and be- 
yond), and the philosophy of discon- 
tinuity, that of revealed religions in 
general. 

Hooke’s introductory essay deals 
with the past and present of the Myth 
and Ritual School. He pulverizes Frank- 
fort’s arguments against the School’s 
position and meets other attacks. He 
exposes the kaleidoscopic character of 
what is facilely called “the religion of 
Israel.” 

To be well understood this book 
should be read as one of a trilogy: 
forerunners are Myth and Ritual 
(1933) and The Labyrinth (1935), 
both by Hooke. It might be misleading, 
however, if we dubbed Hooke founder 
of the Myth and Ritual School. For, 
apart from the claims of Hocart and 
others, this School is rather to be seen 
as an outgrowth of the great anthropo- 
logical school connected with the name 
of Frazer, and as specifically indebted 
to the careful work on Greek religion 
by Jane Harrison and others. This hon- 
otable antecedence in no way dimin- 
ishes Hooke’s merit in providing in- 
spired leadership for a group of fertile 
and independent scholars. And at the 
present time, when the problems of 
kingship are attracting much attention, 
Myth, Ritual, and Kingship is very 
welcome, though, like many a good 
book, it raises more questions than it 
answers. 

JOHN SHAPLEY 
University of Baghdad 


THE ANCIENT MIND AND ITS HERITAGE, 
by ELMER G. Sunr. Vol. I, Exploring 
the Primitive, Egyptian and Mesopo- 
tamian Cultures. 175 pages. Exposition 
Press, New York 1959 $3.50 


Vol. II, Exploring the Hebrew, Hindu, 
Greek and Chinese Cultures. 307 pages. 
Exposition Press, New York 1960 
$5.00 


The author’s purpose deserves to be 
commended. From a consideration of 
the psychological attitudes, history, re- 
ligion and art of the peoples studied, 
he attempts to evaluate what their 
civilizations have contributed or can 
contribute to our present-day western 
culture. Moreover, he bases his work 




















An ancient conspiracy of silence— 


ELEUSIS 
AND THE ELEUSINIAN 
MYSTERIES 


By George E. Mylonas 


The nature of the Eleusinian secret rites has remained one of the 
great unsolved mysteries of Greek antiquity. Now one of the men 
entrusted with the final excavations of the ruins at Eleusis traces 
the cult’s history in the archaeological remains, leading the rcader 
to the final chapter when he shares the day-by-day experiences of 
the initiate until he is presented for the final secret rites. Includes 
a guided tour of the Museum at Eleusis, illustrated with photo- 
graphs, as well as air views, plans, and detailed photographs of 
ruins. 88 illustrations. $8.50 





Margarete Bieber’s monumental 
recreation of the classic stage— 
Completely Revised and Enlarged 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
GREEK AND ROMAN THEATER 


From statues, terracotta statuettes, buildings, reliefs, vase paintings, 
wall paintings, mosaics, literary sources, and contemporary illustra- 
tions Dr. Bieber reconstructs the theater in the ancient world in 
all its phases: theatrical productions from Aeschylus to Seneca; 
the art of acting; costumes; masks; and settings. Included are a 
chronology, glossary, bibliography, and notes and list of illustra- 
tions and sources. With 865 photographs and drawings. ia ie ae 

17.50 
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on extensive reading in newer books 
and has had his manuscript checked 
by experts in the various fields. 

The subject is, however, entirely too 
vast to be summarized in two small 
volumes. At times the writer seems 
to have juxtaposed notes from his 
reading without having integrated the 
materials. This method leads in some 
places to needless repetition and in 
others to difficulty in following the 
train of thought. 

The two volumes would have been 
vastly more useful had they contained 
maps of the areas under consideration, 
tables of dates and a glossary of tech- 
nical terms, some of which are defined 
differently in different places, some not 
at all, although they would be familiar 
only to specialists in those fields. The 
average reader studying a book for 
his information or pleasure should not 
be expected to make frequent trips to 
a reference library. 

ERNESTINE F. LEON 
University of Texas 


MALTA, by J. D. EvANs. 256 pages, 35 
figures, 97 plates, 1 table. Frederick 
A. Praeger, New York 1959 (Ancient 
People and Places, 11) $5.50 


Most Mediterranean archaeologists 
have a nodding acquaintance with the 
Neolithic remains in Malta, especially 
the curious buildings of kidney-shaped 
or trefoil plan and of megalithic con- 
struction. The handsome stone carv- 
ings found in these buildings are also 
justly renowned. Yet if asked who were 
the builders, where they lived, whence 
they came, what they were like and 
how they vanished, few could do more 
than guess. The present author is also 
hard put to answer all these questions 
with certainty, but he tells us what is 
known today and offers his conjec- 
tures on what is still problematic. He 
also presents us with much of the 
evidence so that we may form our own 
opinions. 

The book shares the faults of others 
in the series, chief of which are the 
uncaptioned plates (a great nuisance) 
and the rather high price; in this case 
we may also complain about the barely 
adequate map. The photographs are 
good, there is an abundance of draw- 
ings, and the text is clear and logical. 

We learn that the people responsi- 
ble for the “temples” of Malta were 
early colonists from Sicily. With their 
civilization the author is chiefly con- 
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cerned. Its sudden end was brought 
about by new peoples, whose home is 
located by Evans (on rather scanty 
evidence) in the neighborhood of 
Otranto in South Italy, and the date 
suggested is the fifteenth century B.C. 
A second influx of Sicilians is thought 
to have taken place about a century 
later. These dates are arrived at by 
comparisons with the pottery of Sicily 
and particularly with Bernabo Brea’s 
finds in the Aeolian islands. Similar 
comparisons with Sicily are used to 
suggest that the migration of the tem- 
ple-builders took place in the early 
Stentinello period, but this is still tenu- 
ous. 

The author is in charge of a large- 
scale survey of all the prehistoric 
monuments of Malta, an undertaking 
conducted by the University of Malta. 
The results of this great work have 
not yet been published, so that the 
present book may be taken as a sam- 
ple of what is in store. We may hope 
that when completed it will bring into 
sharper focus the relations between 
Malta and the better known regions 
around it, particularly Sicily. Despite 
the progress that has been made, the 
need still appears to be desperate. 


J. H. YounG 
The Johns Hopkins University 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE HOLY LAND, by 
KATHLEEN M. KENYON, 326 pages, 66 
figures, 56 plates. Frederick A. Praeger, 
New York 1960 $6.95 


Kathleen M. Kenyon is widely known 
for her useful manual on field tech- 
niques, Beginning in Archaeology, and 
for her illuminating discoveries at Jeri- 
cho since 1952, described in Digging 
Up Jericho. She has now made another 
notable contribution by writing an ar- 
chaeological history of Palestine from 
the earliest times, near 8000 B.c., down 
to the end of the Hellenistic period. 
When this most recent treatment is 
compared with older surveys, such as 
those by Albright, McCown, and Bur- 
rows, it is at once obvious that the 
history of what came to be known ulkti- 
mately as “the Holy Land” has now 
been pushed back far beyond the bibli- 
cal period. Almost two-thirds of Miss 
Kenyon’s book are devoted to the ar- 
chaeological history of the area before 
the coming of Israel. The particular 
merit of the book is the author’s treat- 
ment of the long span of history ex- 
tending from the beginning of settled 


life in the Neolithic period through 
the Chalcolithic and Bronze ages. The 
rich material which Miss Kenyon has 
excavated so painstakingly at Jericho 
is fitted into the evidence from other 
sites, and the whole is presented in a 
chronological sequence for the pre. 
Israelite period. The last third of the 
book, while not so detailed nor so up 
to date as one might wish, serves to | 
round out the picture of Palestine’s 
history. This clearly written text by a 
distinguished field archaeologist is en- 
hanced by plans and profiles of pot- 
tery, and by excellent photographs. 


; JAMES B. PRITCHARD 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
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SUMERIAN PROVERBS: Glimpses of Every. 
day Life in Ancient Mesopotamia, by Ep- | 
MUND I. GorDoNn. With a chapter by } 
THORKILD JACOBSEN. xxvi, 556 pages, 
79 plates. The University Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia 
$7.50 

From 170 cuneiform tablets and 
fragments Edmund Gordon has assem- 
bled more than 350 Sumerian proverbs 
and provided a definitive edition of the 
two proverb collections to which this 
material originally belonged. Complete 
with text, translation, photographs, 
commentary and “cultural analysis,” 
this volume is an impressive work of 
the highest scholarship of which Ed- 
mund Gordon and his teacher, Samuel 
Noah Kramer, may be justly proud. 
The publication of this monograph is 
in itself a major event, for I believe | 
am correct in saying that this is the 
first important work in Sumerology to 
be published by an American scholar 
whose major professor received his 
own training in the United States. 

The study of the Sumerian proverb } 
literature is a comparatively new thing 
initiated by Professor Kramer less than 
ten years ago, and in the hands of the 
energetic Gordon progress has been 
very rapid. More than a dozen proverb ? 
collections have now been identified. | 
Internally, the collections are arranged 
by topic or subject: the poor man, the 
scribe, the fox, the city, the boat, and 
so on. Literary Sumerian is difficult 
enough, but the proverbs are even 
harder to work with because of their / 
laconic nature which renders the true | 
sense of the maxim or adage discourag- 
ingly obscure. Many translations, ex- | 
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THE CORNING MUSEUM OF GLASS 


presents 
VOLUME III OF THE 


JOURNAL OF GLASS 
STUDIES 


An annual dedicated to the publication of scholarly articles on the art and history 
of glass, lists of important acquisitions by private and public collections through- 
out the world, as well as check lists of recent publications. Volume III of the 
Journal is 10%” high, 8” wide, contains 176 pages and has 161 illustrations. It 


is an indispensable reference work for collectors, archaeologists and students. 


Subscriptions at $5.00 per year 


plus 50¢ for foreign postage 


A limited number of copies of Volume I and Volume II are still available; Vol- 


ume IV will be published in the spring of 1962. 
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archaic and primitive art of all major 


cultures for museums and collectors 


D’ARCY GALLERIES 
1091 MADISON AVENUE, 





cept where the proverb has a parallel 
in Babylonian or Assyrian, must be of 
the most tentative sort. 

One important by-product of the 
study of the proverbs has been the 
discovery of the Sumerian fable, a 
genre long sought. At last report, 
Gordon was hot on this new trail. 
With such talent as his, he could never 
be reproached by one of his own 
proverbs: 


DUB-SAR-EME-ZiR-NU-MU-UN-ZU-A 
A-NA-AM DUB-SAR E- NE 


“A scribe who does not know Su- 
merian, what kind of a scribe is he?” 
Tom B. JONEs 

University of Minnesota 


POLITICS AND CULTURE IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL HISTORY, by ADDA B. BOZEMAN. 
xill, 560 pages. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton 1960 $10.00 


The “international history” consid- 
ered in this book, be it said for the 
sake of clearness, is the history of in- 
ternational relations. It is written from 
the point of view that “the real affini- 
ties and differences between the vari- 
ous cultural and political systems of 
the present world society can be un- 
covered only after a thorough explora- 
tion of the historic sources of all sig- 
nificant patterns of political thought 
and behavior” (page 9). Consequently 
international relations and diplomacy, 
not only of the West but also of India 
and China, are surveyed from the 
earliest times to the present. The up- 
shot of it all seems to be that the 
covenant of the League of Nations and 
the charter of the United Nations are 
“the logical culmination of the politi- 
cal history of the West” (page 520), 
and that a difficulty in securing gen- 
eral acceptance is the different out- 
look of non-Western societies. This, to 
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be sure, is recognized today by all 
educated thinking people, and it is still 
worth saying, but one could wish that 
the workmanship of the book were 
better. There are too many super- 
ficialities and outright mistakes. Some 
of the latter can be forgiven, since a 
book with so broad a scope must be 
based largely on secondary material, 
and the interpretations available are 
not always satisfactory. There are also 
forms that are strange or out of place 
in English. Evangelium Lucae will not 
mislead, but few readers will be able 
to place “Ivan Grozny,” and the form 
“Monomakh” in the name of the By- 
zantine emperor Constantine Monoma- 
chus does not belong in English and, 
when applied to Vladimir of Kiev, 
cannot mean “the divinely crowned 
Tsar of Great Rus.” 

And now a few examples of more 
serious mistakes in content. The state- 
ment that “the outside world offered 
Egyptians nothing that seemed desir- 
able and necessary” (page 25) mis- 
represents both Egypt and_ the 
Bronze Age. Egypt lacked metals 
and wood, while in the Bronze Age in 
general considerable trade was neces- 
sary for the reason that the metals 
used were less readily accessible than 
iron. To speak of a Cretan Federation 
in this period is an anachronism. To 
say that “Persian rule extended... 
to the icebound borders of China” 
(page 43) is nonsense. False are also 
the statements that “the Greeks recog- 
nized but one form of treaty, that of 
an equal treaty between free and in- 
dependent states” (page 79), and that 
in the Roman state “all governmental 
positions . . . were open to men with- 
out regard to their legal status or 
birth” (page 178). 

In short, this is a book with a sound 
objective. It is interesting and stimulat- 
ing though somewhat obscured by 


complicated sentences and jargon. Its 
main thesis can be accepted, but the 
historical details must be used with 
extreme caution. 

J. A. O. LARSEN 
University of Missouti 


THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHAE. 
OLOGY, edited by LEONARD COTTRELL, 
512 pages, 160 plates, 16 color plates. 
Hawthorn Books, New York 1960 
$12.95 


The double-columned text of this 
large, slick volume is in readable size 
type. Although the color plates are 
rather gaudy, the half-tone illustra- 
tions—ranging from individual arti- 
facts to photogenic architectural sites 
—are good. Famous sites are spotted 
on the simple outline maps. The jacket 
blurb makes us eagerly expectant when 
it describes the contributors as “forty- 
eight of the world’s leading authotri- 
ties’ and claims that this book “is 
thus the sum of the archaeological 
knowledge of our times.” (The editor 
himself notes an important omission: 
few references are made to Classical 
Greece, Rome or Mediaeval Europe, 
on the ground that there are already 
many books on these subjects). When 
we look over the list of contributors, 
mainly British, we feel cheated, for al- 
though some are eminent professionals, 
others are popular lecturers and jour- 
nalists (such as the editor). 

The entries, for the most part 
brief, describe certain areas, some of 
the most famous sites, spectacular 
finds, prehistoric and historic periods, 
fossil men, descriptive terms, etc. | 
was amused to find coprolite, a term 
which appears but rarely in archaeo- 
logical readings. Obvious omissions 
occur, such as Mesa Verde, Badarian, 
Khorsabad, adobe, tepe, and terps. 
When we come to the content of ‘the 
entries, we find that our expectations 
are quickly dissipated. Some of the 
information seems solid enough; other 
entries seem good until one suddenly 
hits bits of nonsense, and some of the 
shorter entries are plain balderdash. 
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On page 161, where French cave att | 


is being discussed, we learn that “‘with- 
out question, the Dordogne is the re- 
gion where this astonishing develop- 
ment in Neolithic (my italics) art can 
best be studied.” And under the entry 
Palaeolithic we learn that “it is dt- 
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tion that their artifacts are found.” 
We should like to see this wonderful 
excavation which contains the whole 
range of the Palaeolithic! 

Unfortunately, there are no signed 
entries, and so no way for readers to 
find out which portions have been 
written by professional contributors 
(with or without editing) and which 
by would-be archaeologists. It is in- 
comprehensible that such a journalis- 
tically inspired mishmash ever saw the 
light of day in Britain; I am outraged 
that this pretentious-looking volume 
has now been foisted on the American 
public. 

LINDA S. BRAIDWOOD 

The Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 


RESEARCH IN CHIAPAS, MEXICO. xxii, 
159 pages, 94 figures, 3 tables. New 
World Archaeological Foundation, Or- 
inda, California 1959 (Papers of the 
N.W.A.F., Nos. 1-4, Publication No. 
3) $4.00 


In this well illustrated and well 
edited volume there are four papers. 
The first two, by Gareth W. Lowe, are 
“Chiapas Project 1955-1958” and “Ar- 


chaeological Exploration of the Upper 
Grajalva River, Chiapas, Mexico.” Of 
a less general nature are the other two, 
by Carlos Navarrete, “Explorations at 
San Agustin, Chiapas, Mexico” and 
“A Brief Reconnaissance in the Region 
of Tonala, Chiapas, Mexico.” 

From Lowe’s articles one may ob- 
tain a general picture of the research 
of the New World Archaeological 
Foundation as well as a preliminary 
statement on the archaeological se- 
quence in Chiapas. No matter what 
one may think of the ultimate pur- 
pose of this investigation (which 
might be characterized as an investiga- 
tion of early Mesoamerica to see if it 
has any bearing on certain interpreta- 
tions of the Book of Mormon) one 
must admit that the secondary prob- 
lem—an understanding of the Pre- 
classic in Chiapas—has been attacked 
with vigor and skill. Lowe’s descrip- 
tion of the research is informative, 
well illustrated and interesting. Future 
students may wish for more detailed 
sherd and artifact counts, and for 
classification of some sites into more 
limited phases or time periods, but 
perhaps these will be available in fu- 
ture Foundation publications. 





Navarrete’s first article is a brief but 
complete description of the excavation 
of a village site, pyramid and tomb of 
the San Agustin late Preclassic site 
near Agata, Chiapas. The other article 
is an even briefer description of a sur- 
vey near Tonala, Chiapas, which sup- 
plements Ferdon’s excavations in that 
region. 

These four papers are a good start 
in describing the work and findings of 
the New World Archaeological Foun- 
dation in Chiapas. I hope the series 
will continue and anxiously await 
fuller and better descriptions of these 
important investigations. 

RICHARD S. MACNEISH 
National Museum of Canada 


CERAMICS FROM TWO PRECLASSIC PERI- 
ODS AT CHIAPA de CORZO, CHIAPAS, 
MEXICO, by KEITH A. DIXON. viii, 52 
pages, 55 figures, 1 map. New World 
Archaeological Foundation, Orinda, 
California 1959 (Papers of the 
N.W.A.F., No. 5) $2.00 


I find this paper difficult to review 
fairly because of my own experience 
with early ceramics from Santa Marta 
Cave, because my knowledge of the 
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area was gained at a later time, when 
the ceramics of Chiapas de Corzo were 
better understood, and because of cer- 
tain prejudices I have about correlating 


early Preclassic ceramic periods in 
Mesoamerica. I shall try to write this 
review ignoring these features. 

This 1956 study is based upon two 
small ceramic lots from the bottom of 
two tests—pit 50 and pit 38—at the 
excavation that the New World Ar- 
chaeological Foundation has been un- 
dertaking in southern Chiapas. I might 
add also that the Foundation’s pro- 
gram in investigating the Preclassic of 
that area is an extensive undertaking 
which should make a major contribu- 
tion to Mesoamerican archaeology. 
Dixon’s preliminary study of the ce- 
ramics of the two earliest periods is a 
step in that direction. 

Without going into detail, let me 
mention a few of his significant find- 
ings. Both periods are characterized 
by a predominance of white mono- 
chromes, neckless unslipped jars (toco- 
mates) and flat-bottomed bowls with 
vertical or outsloping sides. The early 
period (pit 50) has as diagnostic flar- 
ing walled flat-bottomed bowls with 
direct rims or exteriorly thickened 
rims in monochrome white or red on 
white, smudging common, rocker- 
stamping and circular punctation. The 
later period (pit 38) has incurved-rim 
bowls with exterior horizontal lines 
just below the lip, incised patterns on 
bowl exteriors, loop handles, jars, com- 
posite bowls and convex-wall bowls. 
To me these periods seem well defined 
and the characteristics of each signifi- 
cant, though I am sure some of the 
“Jumpers” may object. 

The section on dating of the two 
periods (based on a few Carbon 14 
dates) seems reasonable, though it 
may be on the conservative side. Dix- 
on’s dates of 1150-950 B.c. for Period 
I may well turn out to be 1500-1100, 
and his dates of 950-750 B.c. for Pe- 
riod II may be 1100 to 800. 

The final section on comparisons is 
well done but exceedingly brief. If this 
section is wanting, it is because the 
author has correlated Period I with 
culture phases that are too recent. 

All in all, this is a good preliminary 
report of part of a very important pro- 
gram of research that is being skil- 
fully undertaken. 


RICHARD S. MACNEISH 
National Museum of Canada 
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THE WESTERNERS AMONG THE FIGURINES 
OF THE T‘ANG DYNASTY OF CHINA, by 
JANE GASTON MAHLER. xvi, 204 
pages, 14 figures, 42 plates (2 in 
color), 4 maps. Istituto Italiano per 
il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, Rome 
1959 (Serie Orientale Roma, XX) 
5500 lire 

Some of the most interesting types 
of tomb furnishings are the clay fig- 
urines, painted or glazed, made during 
the T’ang Dynasty (A.D. 618-907). 
Their charming realism and fluent 
modeling rapidly found a place in the 
aesthetic and decorative interests of 
the West, and thousands of them have 
been exported to collections in Europe 
and the United States. Unfortunately 
almost all of these were “excavated” 
clandestinely, with no scientific con- 
trols. Even more unfortunately, their 
popularity led to forgery on a mass 
production basis. 

From this heterogeneous assortment 
mirroring the everyday world of T’ang 
China Dr. Mahler has selected the 
genuine figurines depicting non-Chi- 
nese types and has used them as docu- 
ments of the wide-ranging foreign in- 
terests of the T’ang Dynasty, whose 
geographical extent was the greatest 
ever achieved by the Chinese. The re- 
sult is a useful and detailed sociologi- 
cal study, the figurines providing the 
springboard for the study of contacts 
with such people as the Uighurs, 
Turks, Huns, Indians, Arabs, Medi- 
terraneo-Caucasians and many others. 
A preliminary section deals with pre- 
T’ang contacts, notably with the Ro- 
mans and Indians. After considering 
Mediterranean and Persian manifesta- 
tions in the early T’ang period, Dr. 
Mahler deals with Central Asia as the 
dominant factor of her study. 

Chapter II is a study of Chinese 
costume as seen in the figurines, while 
Chapter III considers such technical 
aspects as clay, glaze, methods of man- 
ufacture, tomb usage, fakes and the 
statutory limitations imposed by the 
T’ang government when the extrava- 
gance of tomb furnishings became all 
too conspicuous. 

The book is especially useful since 
Dr. Mahler has spared no pains to 
include pertinent references. Unfortu- 
nately the text does not read smoothly, 
and too clearly reveals the note-card 
technique of composition. The illustra- 
tions are usually adequate but in many 
cases are poorly photographed and 
nearly always poorly printed. The re- 





sult does not enhance the aesthetic 
reputation of the figurines. In many 
cases far finer examples of a given 
type exist in well known collections, 
particularly in Japan. The emphasis 
throughout the book is on the figurines 
as historical or sociological documents, 
Their styles are deliberately ignored, 
probably rightly so for the purposes 
of the study. Dr. Mahler’s work js 
based largely on books and articles in 
Western languages, and takes its place 
with them as a useful reference for 
ancient China’s contacts with the out. 
side world. 








SHERMAN E., Ler 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 


DIGGING UP AMERICA, by FRANK C, 
HIBBEN. xii, 239 pages, 46 plates. Hill 
and Wang, New York 1960 $5.00 


Dr. Hibben has written another of 
his popularized surveys, this time cov. 
ering the prehistory of Anglo-America 
and the high culture centers south of 
the Rio Grande. Applying his usual 
stimulating technique of presentation, 
he puts heavy emphasis on the work | 
that has been done, rather than limit- 
ing himself to a review of the current 
conclusions. Because of this approach 
and the fact that he is a gifted writer, 
he conveys with remarkable effective- 
ness the “feel’’ of American archaeo- 
logical research. 

Unfortunately, the strong points of 
the book are counterbalanced by an in- 
difference to accuracy. The effect is 
much as if the author had relied for 
his information on a memory of only 
average retentiveness, without checking 
back to his sources. The result is an 
inextricable tangle of fact and fancy 
which largely vitiates the attractive- 
ness of the literary style. 

In outline, the book begins with a 
lengthy treatment of the problems of 
the peopling of America, including a 
review of dating techniques. There fol- 
lows a chapter on the domestication of 
plants and animals in the New World. 
Subsequent chapters deal with the pre- 
history of North America, area by 
area, and the final chapters move south 
of the Rio Grande to discuss the Maya, 
the Valley of Mexico and the Central 
Andes. ; 

The treuble with this book is that 
it claims to be a factual statement, / 
when actually it is semi-fictionalized— | 
a sort of Dichtung und Wahrheit ot | 
American prehistory. The proper po- | 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN BRONZE ‘ISIS’ 


Dating about XVIIIth Dynasty. This beautiful and rare bust has eyes that were originally in- 
laid with jewels. She wears the sun disk crown between two horns, under which are several sacred 
Uraeus figures. On her shoulders are two seated lion figures, the head of each one close to her 
neck. The bust is engraved all over with numerous small cobra figures. Height 4 inches. Has 
wooden stand one inch high. Price Three Hundred Dollars. 


Also other beautiful 


EGYPTIAN, GREEK, ROMAN, AND 
PERSIAN ANTIQUITIES 


Unique objects, ranging in price from a few dollars to several thousand dollars each. We pub- 
lish no catalogue, but will gladly furnish detailed information upon request, if you will mention 
your interests and price range. 


Everything is guaranteed absolutely authentic. 


Ancient Arts Gallery 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
Mu 2-7285—Afternoons 











etic effect is achieved, and with a sim- 
plicity and skill rare in archaeological 
writing; but the reader dare not take 
the factual material very seriously. 

In brief, Digging Up America is an 
example of remarkably facile exposi- 
tory writing but of spectacularly poor 
reporting. It can be recommended to 
the layman for relaxation and for the 
accurate sense it gives of the excite- 
ment of archaeological research, but it 
should on no account be used as a ref- 
erence. 

E. Mott Davis 
The University of Texas 


THE ANCIENT MYTHS, by NorMA LoRRE 
GOopRICH. 256 pages, 5 illustrations, 
5 charts, 5 maps. New American Li- 
brary of World Literature, New York 
1960 (Mentor Book) $0.50 


The Ancient Myths was obviously 
written to satisfy the current demand 
for mythology. The buyer will get little 
from it besides misinformation and 
shoddy writing. This is no survey of 
ancient mythologies, as the title leads 
one to expect. The selection is as in- 
comprehensible as everything else in 
the book. Mesopotamia (called Sumer ) 
is represented only by the Gilgamesh 


story; Greece by the Hesiodic myth of 
beginnings (with interpolations), Io, 
Europa, Minos, Theseus and the Tro- 
jan War (briefly sketched in a para- 
phrase of Cassandra’s prophecy in Ly- 
cophron’s Alexandra!); Persia by the 
Rustam legend as told in the Shah 
Nameh; India only by a summary of 
the Ramayana; finally the Aeneid (as 
Roman myth) is partly summarized, 
partly “translated” (e.g., Aeneid ix. 
114, Ne trepidate defendere is rendered 
“Do not tremble to defend... .’). 

In the narratives history is hope- 
lessly entangled with myth and legend. 
Mrs. Goodrich also clouds the narra- 
tive, not only with her sources’ literary 
ornaments but with her own improve- 
ments on the ancient poets. The trou- 
ble with painting the rose is that one 
has to know how to do it, and Mrs. 
Goodrich doesn’t. As an example, she 
has Minos say, “My voice can com- 
mand vast fleets to walk like centi- 
pedes over the Great Green Sea, 
swifter than the flight of gulls.” 

For myths retold there are better 
books. There is no reason whatever 
for this book. 


JOSEPH FONTENROSE 
University of California 


BRIEF NOTICES 


ANCIENT EGYPT: The New Kingdom and 
the Amarna Period, by CHRISTIANE 
DESROCHES NOBLECOURT, photo. 
graphed by F. L. KENETT. xv pages, 
frontispiece and 32 plates. New York 
Graphic Society, Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut 1960 (Acanthus History of Sculp. 
ture) $6.95 


CLASSICAL GREECE: The Elgin Marbles of 
the Parthenon, by NICHOLAS YALOURIS, 
photographed by F. L. KENETT. xy 
pages, frontispiece and 32 plates. New 
York Graphic Society, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut 1961 (Acanthus History of 
Sculpture) $6.95 


This new series of volumes on the 
history of the sculptural art in all ages 
and all parts of the world is a happy 
combination of brief but meaningful 
and authoritative text, with superb 
photographs. Each fascicule will con. 
tain thirty-two photographic plates, 
sufficient to illustrate the limited scope 
of the separate volumes. For instance, 
the first volume covers only the New 
Kingdom and the Amarna period in 
Egyptian sculpture; the second presents 
the Elgin marbles of the Parthenon. } 











1960: Same as 1958. 
1961: Same as 1959. 





COWA SURVEYS AND 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


THE COUNCIL FOR OLD WORLD ARCHAEOLOGY (COWA) is now publishing Series II of 

COWA Surveys and Bibliographies. This comprises 22 area reports on Old World archaeology from the 

Palaeolithic to late historic times. Each report consists of a survey of recent archaeological activities in 

the area and an annotated bibliography. A complete series contains over 200,000 words of survey ma- 

terial and over 4000 annotated bibliographic items prepared by a distinguished corps of area editors with 

the aid of about 150 correspondents. \ 
Annual subscription price of $7.50 pays for 11 areas (one-half of a series), mailed out several areas 

at a time as they are published. Single area: $1.00. Series I, 1958 and 1959, remains $4.00 for each year. 

For the complete Series II, subscriptions must begin with 1960. 

Series I COWA Surveys and Bibliographies for 


1958: British Isles, Central Europe, Eastern Mediterranean, European Russia, Northwest Africa, West Africa, West- 
ern Asia, Southern Asia, Northern Asia, Indonesia, Pacific Islands. 


1959: Scandinavia, Western Europe, Western Mediterranean, Balkans, Northeast Africa, Equatorial Africa, South 
Africa, East Africa, Far East, Southeast Asia, Australia. 
Series II COWA Surveys and Bibliographies for 


Council for Old World Archaeology 


11 Divinity Avenue, Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. 
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The photographs describe the sculpture 
so well that little is needed from the 
text but discussion of their context 
and setting. These are appetite-whet- 
ting volumes, and art historians will 
eagerly await subsequent fascicules. 


THE WEANS, by ROBERT NATHAN. 56 
pages, numerous text figures, 7 plates. 
Alfred A. Knopf 1960 $1.50 


Seeing our peculiar civilization 
through the eyes of archaeologists sev- 
eral thousand years hence, Robert Na- 
than gives us some hearty laughs and 
many sober thoughts. A satire well 
carried out, from which both archae- 
ologists and laymen can derive amuse- 
ment and profit. 


TABLE ROCK PUEBLO, ARIZONA, by PAUL 
S. MARTIN and JOHN B. RINALDO. 
171 pages, 90 figures. Chicago Natural 
History Museum, Chicago 1960 (Field- 
iana: Anthropology, Vol. 51, No. 2) 
$5.50 


A detailed report on the excavation 
in 1958 of a fifty-room pueblo near 
St. Johns, in eastern Arizona; there 
wete also two rectangular kivas. The 
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rooms were one-story masonry struc- 
tures, mainly in two long rows. A log 
afforded dates around A.D. 1350 by 
both radiocarbon and tree-ring tech- 
niques, but the occupation span was 
apparently quite short, only about 
twenty to forty years, after which the 
village was abandoned. The culture 


was probably developed from ancestral 
Mogollon. 

Two-thirds of the report are devoted 
to the pottery and artifacts of stone, 
shell and bone, which are carefully 
described and well portrayed. Most of 
the pottery is of local manufacture, 
but some trade pieces were found. 











versity, lecturer and leader. 


via Alitalia Airlines. 





Foundations of Classical Civilization 
Explored In TURKEY, GREECE, ITALY 


30 Day Travel and Study Program, June 16—July 15, 1962 


PROFESSOR RALPH BATES, distinguished classical scholar on the staff of New York Uni- 


This Special Tour Program will offer a balanced survey of the Origin, Content and Develop- 
ment of Greek and Roman Civilizations, where they flourished, from the Minoan and Myce- 
naen Cultures to the Fall of Rome, and will offer the opportunity to enjoy the dynamic life of 
today in the stimulating cities of the ageless Mediterranean Countries. 


Educational Services provided by New York University. $1543, all-inclusive, from New York 


For further information and reservations please write: 


SPECIALIZED TRAVEL & TOURS, INC. 
Dept. A, 1744 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 
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ETRUSCAN ART, by RAYMOND BLOCH. 
47 pages, 100 plates (71 in color). 
New York Graphic Society, Green- 
wich, Connecticut 1959 $25.00 


That Etruscan art is enjoying a new 
vogue is best indicated by the large 
number of recently published books 
devoted to its various aspects. Many 
of these have been de luxe photo- 
graphic presentations, among which the 
present volume is one of the richest, 
both in the quality and number of the 
color plates and in the wide range of 
art types included. The brief text ex- 
plains the new interest in things Etrus- 
can and gives a chronological survey 
of this art from about 700 B.c. to its 
disappearance in the first century B.C. 
Sculpture, painting and the minor arts 
are discussed separately. Altogether, 
this is a good introduction to the art 
of the Etruscans. 


ANCIENT NUMISMATICS: A Brief Introduc- 
tion, by C. H. V. SUTHERLAND. iti, 29 
pages. American Numismatic Society, 
New York 1958 $1.00 


Based on a series of lectures given 
by the distinguished numismatist from 


Oxford while in the United States, 
this essay traces the development of 
numismatics from the late Middle 
Ages down to the nineteenth century 
and also discusses numismatics in the 
present day. The interest of the early 
collectors in ancient coins was sur- 
passed only by their enthusiasm for 
interpreting the coin types to fit their 
own beliefs. Gradually, however, col- 
lectors became more scientific and the 
value of the coins as source material 
for Greek and Roman history was 
realized. Specific illustrations are given 
where study of the coins has made 
contributions in problems of chronol- 
ogy, art history, the political and eco- 
nomic life of the ancient world, and 


the like. 


LIFE UNDER THE PHARAOHS, by LEONARD 
COTTRELL. 255 pages, 51 figures. Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, New York 
1960 $5.00 


First published in England in 1955, 
the book now appears with little 
change. A fictional account of the 
career of the Vizier Rekhmire, based 
on the reliefs and inscriptions of his 
Theban tomb, serves as a thread on 


which to hang the information con. 
cerning life in ancient Egypt that Mr, 
Cottrell has collected in the course of 
first-hand observation of the country 
and its monuments and a wide, if ap. 
parently random, reading. The author 
is at his best when he describes the 
background against which that life 
was lived. His attempts to dramatize 
the past are, however, none too happy 
and, moreover, he is not always care. 
ful about the facts that give his fancy 
play. One can only wish that the av. 
thor had revised this new edition more 
carefully. 


TECHNIQUE ET AGRICULTURE EN PAYS 
TREVIRE ET REMOIS, by MARCEL RENARD. 
71 pages, 5 figures, 7 plates. Latomus, 
Brussels 1959 (Collection Latomus, 
Vol. 38) 100 Belg. frs. 


A discussion of the vallus, an an- 
cient reaping machine described in the 
literature and pictured on monuments. 
This is followed by a treatment of 
certain aspects of agriculture in Gaul. 


The author stresses the importance of | 


combining evidence from both texts 
and archaeological sources. 





Edifices 


San Francisco State College 





Mediterranean Center OF CLASSIC AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE SUMMER SESSIONS— 


AGRIGENTO, SICILY 


REGULAR SESSION—JUNE 25 to AUGUST 3, 1962 
The Civilization of Sicily from the Neolithic to the Early Greek Colonization 
6 units of credit—Dr. Andreina L. Becker-Colonna 
Excavations at Agrigento and Aeolian Islands—Dr. A. L. Becker-Colonna and Museum Staff 


Resident program at Agrigento with field trips to museums and excavation sites in the Aeolian 
Islands, Pantelleria, Siracusa and Gela. Lectures by experts in various areas. 


POST SESSION—AUGUST 6 to AUGUST 24, 1962 
Mythology of the Mediterranean Islands (Sardinia, Sicily, Pantelleria, and Malta) and their Religious 


3 units—Dr. Andreina L. Becker-Colonna 
Excavations at Heraclea Minoa—Dr. Andreina L. Becker-Colonna and Museum Staff 
History of Classical and Early Christian Art 
3 units—Dr. Ernst K. Mundt 
Introduction to arts of Greece, Rome and Byzantium with references to Egypt. 


Above courses open to teachers, graduate students and qualified undergraduates. Registrations at 
Agrigento on June 24 and August 5. Tuition: $11.50 per unit. Application by March Ist advised. 
For complete information, write to: 


Professor Andreina Leanza Becker-Colonna, Department of Humanities 


1600 Holloway Avenue 


. 


San Francisco 27, California 
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HESPERIA ART 


2219 St. James Place, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


LYDIA. Time of Alyattes 610-561 3.c. Electrum trite (third of stater). Lion’s head to right, globule 
on forehead. Rv. Two incuse sinkings. Very fine $125.00 

Time of CROESUS 561-546 B.c. Silver half stater. Foreparts of lion and bull facing each other. Rv. 
Two incuse squares. Extremely fine $100.00 

PERSIA, Gold daric, fifth to fourth centuries B.c. Running King of Persia holding bow and spear. Rv. 
Incuse. Extremely fine $200.00 

Silver siglos with same types as above. Very fine $22.50 

ALEXANDER III THE GREAT, King of Macedon 336-323 B.c. Gold stater. Head of Athena wear- 
ing crested Corinthian helmet. Rv. Winged Nike holding mast with spar. Extremely fine $130.00 
Silver drachme. Herakles head in lion’s skin. Rv. Zeus enthroned holding eagle and scepter. Very fine 
$7.25 

PORTRAIT OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT WITH HORNS OF AMMON on tetradrachmon of 
Lysimachos, King of Thrace 323-281 B.c., successor of Alexander. Rv. Athena Nikephoros seated. Very 
fine to extremely fine $60.00 

Aureus of MARK ANTONY AND OCTAVIAN struck in Asia Minor 41 B.c. by the moneyer (quaes- 
tor propraetor) M. Barbatius Philippus. M ANT IMP AVG(ur)IIIVIR R P C M BARBAT Q P 
Head of Mark Antony. Rv. CAESAR IMP PONT (ifex) III VIR R P C Head of Octavian with slight 
beard. In beautiful condition with both portraits perfectly and sharply struck. $875.00 Another speci- 
men, but portrait of Antony a bit weak (as most known specimens of this coin are) $450.00 
Tetradrachmon struck at the provincial mint of Antioch on the Orontes by NERO. Portrait of Nero 
with aegis. Rv. Eagle. Very fine $15.00 

Small bronze of CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, 306-337 a.pv. Diademed head of Constantine the 
Great. Rv. Camp gate. Extremely fine $2.50 
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CATALOGUE OF THE 
MELVIN GUTMAN 
COLLECTION OF ANCIENT 
AND MEDIEVAL GOLD 





Description and commentary on 180 pieces of jewelry, 


with over 400 illustrations including numerous details. 


Allen Art Museum Bulletin 
Vol. XVIII (nos. 2-3) Postpaid 
Paper cover $6.00 Hard cover $8.00 
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A new Phaidon art book 


THE ARCHAIC GRAVESTONES OF ATTICA 
by Gisela M. A. Richter 


An important new publication by an eminent archaeologist, cataloging all 79 extant examples of gravestones 
of the period 610 to 500 n.c., which include some of the most beautiful works of archaic Greek sculpture. 
216 illustrations from new photographs. Appendix on the inscriptions by Margherita Guarducci. 


$15.00 


Other Phaidon works on classical subjects 


KOUROI: Archaic Greek Youths. Gisela M. A. Richter. $25.00 
A HANDBOOK OF GREEK ART. Gisela M. A. Richter. $ 7.95 
MARVELS OF ANCIENT ROME. Margaret R. Scherer. $ 7.50 
ROME OF THE CAESARS. Pierre Grimal. $ 5.75 
EGYPT: Architecture, Sculpture and Painting in 3000 years. 

Kurt Lange and Max Hirmer. New revised edition. $15.00 


Phaidon art books are distributed in the United States by the New York Graphic Society, at a regular 20Y0 
discount to educational institutions and staff members. Complete illustrated catalogs are available on request. 


New York Graphic Society 
Greenwich, Connecticut 















Linses Dial oe 


H. D. Motamed Galleries 


Ancient Art 


(Specializing in Persian) 











58 East 79th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 











Monday through Saturday 11-6 P.M. 
Tel: TR 9-0561 




















Announcing ».. the eighth annual adventure 


in living history 


AROUND 
THE: 
WORLD 


with 
Donald L. Ferguson 
January 31, 1962 


Eight years ago, Mr. Ferguson introduced a new concept in fine world travel — an 
assured opportunity to see and meet and know the people of the world, as well as 
the places — an opportunity for a deliberately-selected group of travelers to achieve 
a deeper insight, a more discerning picture of the world in these significant times. 
* * * Under the authoritative leadership of Mr. Ferguson, these parties have 
pioneered such new horizons in travel as Udaipur, Chandigarh and Amritsar—the 
buried cities of Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa — his was the first group ever to 
visit Konarak for the Temple of the Sun, the first ever to travel into the independ- 
ent Himalayan state of Sikkim. * * * In 1962, Mr. Ferguson will again direct this 
leisurely, comprehensive trek through the fascinating world of yesterday and today 
—to Japan, Taiwan, for the breathtaking Precipice Highway, Hong Kong (for a 
week), Vietnam, Bangkok and Angkor Wat, Rangoon, Mandalay and Pagan — 
over six weeks on the Indian sub-continent with such unusual features as the 
Periyar Lake game reserve, Cochin, Hyderabad and Golconda, Mysore, Madras, 
Mahabalipuram, Madura, the Ellora and Ajanta Caves, Katmandu and Bhadgaon 
—a restful spring holiday on houseboats in the Vale of Kashmir—Lahore, Peshawar, 
Taxila, the Khyber Pass and the remote Kingdom of Swat—Tehran, Isfahan, Shiraz 
and Persepolis — Istanbul and London—with optional extended travel through the 
Near East—Beirut, Byblos, Tripoli, Cedars of Lebanon—Baalbek and Damascus— 
Jerusalem, the rose-red city of Petra, the Roman ruins at Jerash, Cairo and Rome— 
with air transportation back to home city over a choice of routes through Europe 
* * * The price, $7885. Inquiries should be addressed to your Travel Agent or to 
Donald L. Ferguson, Katonah, Westchester County, New York. 


Counterpart tours, using luxury steamers on the major ocean sectors, leave San Francisco February 
5 and February 13, 1962. Our unusual 45-day tour of the Orient and South Seas departs by air 
March 20, 1962. 


Brochures available on request. 











